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THIS FATHER IS WILLING TO PAY MORE TO GET BETTER SCHOOLS FOR HIS BOY—ARE YOU? 














in pickin 


Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Saves The Vines 
The Benthall has no eylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 
ready, even if the vines 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a°* 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one, it’s 
costing more to do without 






it than it would to own a are damp. It saves the 

machine. Every pic ker I vines for hay which are 

sell can pay for itself in worth about $12.50 per acre, 

one season. or $250 if you plant as much 
as twenty ac res 


Get 25c More Per Bushel 
Because the shells are unharmed, Requires Little Power 
the nuts often bring 25¢ more i 
per bushel than the “threshed” picks 
variety. If you raise 800 bushels 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 
right there. 

Write For oite Proposition 
Sell Any Time— 
y Do It Now! B 


The Peanuts Keep! 


Weevils can’t get in as long as the 


shells are uncracked, so the man n't 

whose crop is Benthall-picked isn’t wit boston gee a ae eae eee 
forced to sell. He can pick at any Y y prom n. DO IT NOW 
My = +o i . r > gre . . at . " = 

time—sell early in the season or late C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


—whichever pays best. This often * a 
means 50¢ more per bushel or $400 Benthall Machine Co., 
from an 800 bushel crop. Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 








often thought that if our 
law-makers could call this “an invest- 
for education” instead oi “a tax 


ucation” 
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"Control the Boll Weevil - ‘in Rodeeek Cost! 
with The Perfection Cotton Duster 





















As Approved by Dr. B. R. Coad, in charge Delta Laboratory, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, Tallullah, La. 
Substantial 
Durable | 

Efficient 
Economical 
} 

The World’s 

Largest Exclusive | 
M’f’g’rs of Two- 
Row-Power Dust- ! 
ing Machines 
Dealers Wanted 
PERFECTION DUSTER cO., Winder, Ga. 
nciabectiibeasiaied seeipiasimmeaie , 











College of Veterinary Medicine, A.P.I. *‘ra™ 


Course years in length. Entrance requirements 15 high school units. Eight new 
and Sonere buildings; a modern slaughter house and serum plant. The oldest and 
most extensively equipped veterinary college in the South. Good clinic of all kinds of 
animals. Healthful climate all year. Free tuition for Alabama students. Board and 
other expenses as low as any other place. For further information write 


DR. C, A. CARY, Dean, AUBURN, ALABAMA 














WE HAVE SOME VERY CHOICE UP-TO-DATE 
RAISE wi@)*4 2 BEANS -— ROVED FARMS IN GEORGIA FOR SALE 
“y located it the most productive sections 

the State and inciude Dairy, Stock, Chicke 
ck, Tobacco and era Agricultura] Farms 
, OFFER EXCEPTION AL VALUES and give 
nu from 5 to 15 years to pay If interested, write 


Farm Sales Department, 
ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA 
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RAISE A 100% CROP 
Don’t let beetles eat your string and 
utter beans. Dust plants now, with 






FARMS—Georgia Farms—FARMS 














al~ Sulphur 


VAY CIDE | Sind Re 










xilis Bean Beetle 


Recommended by Federal and State 
Entomologi Ask dealer or send 
$1.50 for 10 lbs.; enough for one acre. 
Special n, $1.00; large size, $4.00 
Vaycide Chemical Corp, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Call It an “Investment for | RN WSie We a) 00 


Education” 









that it might aid the 
education in their efforts 
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Give Your 


Children Better Advantages 


Some Main Educational Needs of Alabama Outlined 


public school system in recent years. This has 

been due primarily to the increased funds derived 
from logal taxation, and the better quality of supervis- 
ion which has resulted from improved and constructive 
machinery. 


A LABAMA has made outstanding progress in her 


We have passed some five or six states in our rate of 
progress during the past seven or eight years. Since 
the other states are moving as rapidly as Alabama and 
ill are experiencing a new birth of interest in education, 
we shall do well to hold our relative position. In fact, 
unless we find the means to provide additional support 
we will be overtaken and, what is more humiliating, we 
will continue to fall far below the average of the states 
its length of school term, in the training of teachers, in 
building and equipment, and in all those phases of 
school work in which the expenditure of money is a 
condition of betterment. 


We have occasional instances in Alabama where pro- 
gress is remarkable and where conditions compare 
favorably with the best in other states. This is invari- 
ably due to some exceptional factor such as the progres- 
siveness of a municipal- 


By SPRIGHT DOWELL 


President, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


months be offered and that all pupils within certain age 
limits attend. 
* * * 

With regard to the teaching force, it is well known 
that more than two-thirds of all the elementary school 
teachers in Alabama have had no professional training 
whatever. Childhood passes so rapidly and the average 
life of the teacher is so short that it is generally agreed 
that two years of training above the high school in a 
teacher training institution should be the minimum 
qualification for teachers in elementary ‘schools. This 
practice is rapidly becoming nation-wide. 

ee 

With respect to school buildings and equipment and 
in the light of present day emphasis on the social as- 
pects of education, we are bound to conclude that a 
comfortable school building with sanitary conditions 
and surroundings and the necessary equipment for good 
work are the right of every child in every community. 


ditions there are two paths that lead out. 

1, Construe the constitution as it is written and fix 
the rate of taxation for schools on a real 100 per cent 
basis instead of on a fictitious 60 per cent basis. 

2. Adopt a millage tax of sufficient size to provide 
the needed increase in funds for all our worthy educa- 
tional agencies. 

There is no doubt that the first method suggested is 
legical and just, or that it would provide the neccssary 
funds if tried. A careful reading of section 260, article 
X1V of the constitution of 1901 shows clearly that our 
present 60 per cent basis is indefensible, that only the 
100 per cent basis was contemplated, and that it is 
specifically enjoined upon the legislature to regularly in- 
crease the public school funds to meet our growing 
needs. 

In view of the conditions prevailing in Alabama, ex- 
pediency probably makes the second method more likely 
of accomplishment. Governor Brandon has expressed 
his approval of the millage tax plan and ‘has promised 
to tour the state in advocacy of its ratification. The 
Citizen’s Conference called by him in connection with 

the Alabama Education 











ity, the basis on which | 


Association, through ap- 





a county board of edu- 
cation apportions school 
funds to some particu- 
lar district, or to some 
ther exceptional cause. 
Such instances, how- 
ver, could not become 
ceneral under present 
limitations however 
interested communities 
might become. 
x * * 

The most constructive 
tim) ahy patriotic citi- 
ren could subscribe to 
for the equalization of 
school advantages in 
Alabama is to bring 
them up to the average 








priate resolutions, ex- 
pressed its approval of 
a millage tax and the 
schoo) men of Alabama 
are practically a unit in 
| believing that it offers 
the best hope of relief. 


Assuming that a fair 
basis of division be- 
tween institutions of 


higher learning and ele- 
| mentary schools can be 
|: reached and that the 
funds for elementary 
schools can be so used 
as to provide a substan- 
tial fund to be used by 
the State Board of 
Education for leveling 











up and equalizing the 





for the United States. 
Fortunately we have al- 





MOTHERS OF THESE CHILDREN HAVE NO FEAR FOR THEIR SAFETY AT RAILROAD CROSSINGS 
“All school trucks in Montgomery County, Alabama, must come to a full stop not closer than eight feet from railroad 


school opportunities in 
more backward counties 





ready al C : . ry : 
ready provided 80 od crossings. The signal boy jumps from the back of the truck, runs to the crossing, and looks both ways. The driver must ye 
school machinery in not start the truck until he gets the signal, “No train in sight or within hearing.” and districts, there is 
which we excel and can every reason why the 

friends of education 





therefore give our at- 

tention to one fundamental need, namely, the provision 
of school funds. -This is the only way by which we may 
give the boys and girls in our rural counties and dis- 
tricts a square deal, and the same observation might 
fairly be made of most of our town and city schools. 


School attendance is increasing in unprecedented 
fashion, Classrooms generally are crowded and better 
prepared teachers are constantly being sought by each 
* community. Alabama needs more than ever to sense 
the plain and simple truth that there is no other way by 
which to insure a more prosperous and happy people 
and a'more orderly and progressive state than by the 
provision of good schools. 

* * * 

In order to arrive af the proper basis for determining 
the amount of money needed, we should set up definite 
objectives. - The following I think will be accepted by 
ill forward looking citizens as minimum standards: 

1. An eight months’ school term. 

2. Well trained teachers. 

3. Comfortable and sanitary buildings and equipment. 

In suggesting an eight months’ school term it is not 
to be understood that this is the ideal. I. is intended to 
say in no unmistakable language that any shorter term 
is too brief for a democracy and is unworthy of a state 
with the resources of Alabama. There are many coun- 
ties in which five or six months’ terms are still the pre- 
vailing type. This is indefensible and the state should 
make it mandatory that a minimum term of eight 


~ 


Usually such conditions can best be provided in a con- 
solidated school. The one-teacher school will not be- 
come extinct in Alabama for many years but it should 
be a constantly vanishing type in the interest of effi- 
ciency. A one-teacher school may be a good school of 
its class but it never can be a satisfactory school as 
compared with what a school should offer and do. 
te oe 

With these three objectives in mind it will appear that 
the compelling need in.Alabama is for greatly increased 
financial support, and in the light of statistics the cost 
can be arrived at with unusual precision. 

What is true in the case of elementary schools is 
equally true of high schools, normal schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning. None but the willfully ignor- 
ant or the selfishly designing will question the selif- 
evident fact that all our educational agencies, from the 
elementary schools to the college, are undernourished 
and must have considerable increase of funds for main- 
tenance, as well as for building and equipment, if they 
are to properly serve the needs of our boys and girls 
and if we are to capitalize upon our rich natural re- 
sources. The people of Alabama, it is hoped, will not 
much longer be misled by the disloyal and designing 
demagogue who seeks to profiteer on prejudice by ar- 
raying the elementary schools against our institutions of 
higher learning: 

* * * 

The program of uplift in Alabama must be unified, 

balanced and codperative. In the light of practical con- 


~ 


should get behind the millage tax plan. 
* * * 

There are several other avenues of bettering our 
schools that might be pointed out, most of which will 
have to wait for a constitutional convention. Our pres- 
ent constitution is ‘antiquated and narrrow, but our 
schools cannot wait until public sentiment develops for 
a constitutional convetition. They must have relief and 
they must have relief now. Meanwhile, other matters 
of less importance than the provision of funds, which is 
our most immediate need, will have to wait. The mil- 
lage tax will give stability and continuity to all our 
educational enterprises and in such a manner as to in- 
sure genuine relief, 


The provision of funds with which to properly finance 
our schools is by far the biggest problem with which 
the legislature of 1923 will have to deal. The success- 
ful outcome will mean more than all other measures to 
be considered for the development of the resources of 
the state, among which the greatest by far are.our boys 
and girls. ; 





HE Progressive Farmer has helped me in many ways 

for better farming, but it has helped me most in a 
spiritual sense. Its poems, its Bible verses and 
“Thougttts for the Week” have given me an “uplook” 
when the outlook was dark. We must strive for the 
material things but The Progressive Farmer does not 
put them ahead of spiritual values.—R. O. Hutcheson, 


Georgia. 
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How Are Your School 
80, or 96 Per Cent Normal ? 


Wier sort of school advantages do your children 


have, and the children of your community? The 
three main questions to consider are these? 

1. Are the provisions for teaching elementary grades 
efficient and up-to-date? 

2. Then after passing through the elementary grades, 
can your boys and girls get modern high school instruc- 
tion without having to leave home and go to the expense 
of “boarding” somewhere? 

3. And does this high school provide proper. instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture and home economics? 
(Read on our “Uncle P. F.” letter on page 14 just 
how to get these advantages for your school. Read 
also what one boy, Thomas Bullard, has done with these 
advantages). 

The three questions just given, as we have said, 
broadly determine whether or not your children have 
modern school advantages; but the subject is so im- 
portant that all of us should really go into it much more 
fully, About this vital matter of proper training for 
our boys and girls—one of the most important problems 
that ever confronts a father or mother—we ought to 
know precisely where we stand. And just as Prof. 
Massey’s article last week gave twenty tests for a good 
farmer, so we now wish to present twenty-five tests that 
will show whether or not the school advantages offered 
your children are 60, 72, 80, 88, or 96, etc., per cent of 
what they should be. Read over the following list of 
twenty-five questions, credit yourself with four points 
for each question you can answer affirmatively, and see 
how your school advantages score: 

1. Have you a progressive school board? 

2. Have you a special local tax to supplement general 

y' g 
support? 

3. Have you an eight or nine months school term? 

4. Have you a vocational agricultural department and 
teacher for high school grades? 

5. Have you a home economics teacher for your high 
school girls? 

6. Have you a community auditorium? 

7. Have you a school farm or garden, laboratory, and 
workshop ? 

8. Have you a school band or orchestra? 

9. Have you an up-to-date school library? 

10. Have you literary or debating societies for the 
beys and girls? 

11, Have you a school fair and judging teams? 

12. Have you a nature study department ? 

13. Have you a well equipped playground—for base- 
ball, basketball, tennis, and minor sports? 

14. Do you provide transportation for distant chil- 
dren? 

15. Do you have community singing and community 
plays in connection with your school? 

16. Are there reproductions of beautiful pictures on 
the schoolhouse walls? 

17. Do you have a public commencement each spring ? 

18. Is there medical inspection of the pupils once a 
year? 

19, Is your school building well planned for comfort, 





fire protection, and care of the eyes; and if built of 
wood, is it regularly painted? 

20. Do you have inter-school debates, sports, oratori- 
cal contests, etc. ? 

21. Do you have a large enrollment of boys and 
girls in clubs—corn, cotton, garden, poultry, pig, calf, 
etc. ? 

22. Do you have year-round projects in the home and 
farms of children? 

23. Have your school grounds been beautified by 
proper planting of flowers, trees, shrubs, and vines? 

24. Have you a teacherage or teacher’s home, mod- 
ernly built and equipped, at your high school? 

25. Are the sanitary conditjons of buildings, water 
supplies, and grounds such as to preserve the health of 
the pupils? 

It might be an interesting thing to read out these 
twenty-five questions to each member of your family, 
ask each listener to mark the numbers which he or she 
thinks should be answered in the affirmative, and then 
see how nearly you all agree on the proper score for 
the school advantages offered your children. 


“What Will It Cost Me to Go to 
College >” 


Ten average yearly cost to students attending Vir- 
ginia colleges has been tabulated by the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg. The cost of 
fees, tuition, etc., at the most expensive college was $221 
with $345 for living expenses. This totals $566. The 
average cost at all the Virginia colleges investigated 
was $411. The least expensive college reported an av- 
erage cost of $288, which did not include incidentals. 
Allowing $123 for incidentals, we have $566 for high 
and $411 for low cost of a year in college in Virginia; 
and costs in other states will be about the same as 
there. 

The cost of a year in college is now but little higher 
than before the World War. The highest items— 
clothes and food—must be paid for whether the boy or 
girl attends college or not, though these cost less at 
home than at college. Broadly speaking, we may say 
that such items as board, tuition, lodging, lights, books, 
fees, laundry, will vary from a little less than $300 to 
not necessarily more than $400. This does not include 
clothing and incidentals, which need not materially ex- 
ceed $125 for the nine months. 

On this basis we find that a year’s college training 
costs very much less than the cost of an ordinary auto- 
mobile plus its upkeep for one year. 


Bind Not Yourself in the Limits of Your 
Own Experience 


T IS now pretty generally agreed that every young 
I man or woman who can possibly do so should gét a 

college education. Possibly not every one has the 
brain capacity to complete a_ college course, but if 
started early and given proper grammar and high school 
training the number would be small. The chief ob- 
stacle to the better education of the masses is that the 
uneducated parents and the young generally do not ap- 
preciate the value of an education. 

The result is that a large proportion of those now 
on the farms need to go to school. Of course, they can- 
not go to the schools and colleges which are being main- 
tained for the young, but they need an education, just 
as much and more, for they are doing the work and 
directing the affairs of the farm, the community, the 
state and the nation. 

Never but once has the writer known of a man of 
middle age who thought he had all the education he 
needed. He stated, “I have never seen the time when 
I thought more education would have been any benefit 
to me in my business.” Of course, he was an unedu- 
cated man and simply had never obtained even a 
glimpse of the vast field of basic knowledge which 
would have been useful to him, and therefore did not 
know what an education might have done for him. 
He had been fairly successful in accumulating money. 

There are many on the farms and in every other walk 
of life today who do not desire an education or more 
‘information, simply because théy do not know what 
there is to be learned about their business which would 
be of great help to them. Not knowing that such a 
source of help exists, naturally they do not crave it. 

There exists for every man on the farms of the 
South a whole world of information which would be 
helpful to him in his work. Much of it can be had by 
my man who desires it enough to do the work necessary 
to get it. 

Perhaps the chief reason that the average farmer 
does not do more reading and learn more of the experi- 
ences .of others is the general prejudice that exists 
among farmers against any information which does not 
come through his own experience or the experience of 
others, who like himself, are so busy doing the work 
of farming, that they have neither the time, training nor 
facilities for finding out either new or old facts. 


One of the first things necessary in the education 
of the farmer on his farm is that he realize that the 
source of information is not important. The important 


‘armer 
point is whether it is correct information. _It matters 
not to me that the discoverer of the cream separator 
was not a practical dairyman, that the man who gave to 
the dairy world the Babcock test was a chemist and 
not a dairyman; or that the men who have given us our 
foundation knowledge of fertilizers were not cotton 
farmers. I would rather take the verdict of the cow as 
to the milk- producing value of a feed than the word 
of any chemist or dairyman, but it often requires the 
knowledge, training and experience of the scientist to 
correctly interpret the verdict of the cow as to the value 
of a feed, or the effects of a fertilizer on a crop. 

In-dact, the farmer as a rule learns more slowly than 
many other classes because of his almost blind faith in 
his own experience. The experience of any man 
taken alone is an unsafe guide. Any teacher who places 
his own limited experience above the accumulated ex- 
perience of all other men of all ages is an unsafe 
teacher, because the experience of any one man is too 
small to serve as a safe guide. 

But any man, if he can read, no matter how poor he 
may be, can educate himself if he will simply read and 
study the experience or experiments of others and 
weigh their results in the scales of his own experience. 
But. for a safe guide he must seek the average results of 
all experience and not jump at conclusions from his 
own limited experience or the limited experience of any 
other single experimenter. 


00Tres:. 


Education An Investment - 


ANY boys and girls do not attend college because 
M they think the cost too great. As a matter of 

fact, the cost of an education is often the best 
paying investment parents can make for such children 
as are prepared to enter college. We say “investment” 
since the time spent in college by a diligent student 
should more than double his earning capacity by the 
time his course is completed. Statistics gathered some 
ten years ago when a day laborer’s wage was $1 showed 
that the actual income of such a laborer was $300. The 
annual income of men who had only passed through 
the common school was about $600. When the worker 
was a high school graduate, his income was about $1,200 
a year, and when a college graduate, it was $2,400. 

But the money value of an education is not its high- 
est value. We use dollars as a yardstick in its measure, 
The real measure of an education is the increased power 
of service and the higher standard of manhood and 
womanhood that results from an education that brings 
culture and usefulness, 





T IS beginning to dawn on a rapidly increasing num- 

ber of taxpayers that money spent on schools is a 
community welfare without which any community is 
doomed. 


O TEACHER can succeed without a good building 
that is well equipped, a good boarding place and the 
complete codperation of all the people. Show that you 
are interested by coéperation to the fullest extent. 
RE you making use of the many sources of educa- 
tion that are available to your children and to your- 
self? The newspapers, magazines, government bulle- 
tins, the traveling library, clubs and the movies may 
all be made to contribute. 


sORESTS and timber mean more now than ever be- 
What will our children and their children do 
for wood and other forest supplies if we do not take 
steps to conserve the little that is left? We are badly 
in need of posts and\sawlogs now. ~Even the old field 
pine has become a profitable crop on many farms. More 
attention to timber will pay handsomely. Here is where 
your state extension service can serve you. 


fore. 


LIES carry typhoid fever and mosquitoes carry ma- 
laria. Both of these insects can be kept under con- 
trol by destroying their breeding places. It is better to 
do this than to have typhoid fever and malaria in the 


family. Get your neighbors to codperate in preventing 
their breeding. But do not depend upon complete de- 
struction. If they get in the house and cause sickness 


and death, it is our own fault, if we do not put up 
screens to keep them out. This should be done now if 
it has not already been done. 


i* IS our proud boast that America is the land of 

equal opportunity, but there can be no equality of 
opportunity so long as there is rank inequality in 
educational opportunity. Many counties ‘are unable 
to provide schools that really educate, and it falls 
to the lot of the state to make good their deficien- 
cies. This brings up the question as to just how the 
state and the county should share in the maintenance 
of the school system. Education is not only a 
function of the state government but its most important 
constitutional obligation, but the county also has an ob- 
ligation in the matter. 
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AM not a country teacher, but my mother was one 

before her marriage, and one of my grandfathers 

was at one time a country teacher. My other grand- 
father also, I have heard my father say, once set out 
to take a school but,I am not sure whether or not he 
got sufficient encouragement to 
“carry on.” One old _ resident 
strongly disapproved the idea of 
starting a school in the neighbor- 
hood. “Edjercation and specula- 
tion are the ruination of this coun- 
try,” was the message my grand- 
father got front him. 

At any rate, inasmuch as my 
mother was a country teacher, aad 
one or two of my grandfath- 





CLARENCE POS 
ers, and inasmuch as I spent most of my school life in a 


one-teacher Southern country school, I hope I have 
some little right to discuss the question, “How Teachers 
May Help Rural Progress.” Or perhaps I ought to 
entitle this letter, “What I Should Do if I Were a 
Country Teacher.” 


First of All, Love the Childrea 


DON’T know anybody wh6é has much greater op- 

portunity for service than a country teacher. Here 

they come to you, boys and girls with their plastic 
minds and hearts, their ideals and ambitions still unfor- 
mulated. Some one of the greatest men and women 
America is to know may be in your schoolroom today— 
some as yet unrecognized Lincoln or Andrew Jackson, 
a Sidney Lanier or Seaman Knapp, a John Burroughs 
or Thomas Edison, a Frances Willard or Susan An- 
thony. 

You can accomplish a great deal perhaps by the in- 
formation your boys and girls get from your school, 
but if they get only information, your teaching will be a 
failure. No teacher is a success unless his pupils get 
from him inspiration as well as information. And you 
will not inspire your pupils unless you love them. All 
your diplomas and degrees and teachers’ certificates will 
fail to make a successful or happy teacher out of you 
unless you really love all the little sandy-haired, bare- 
footed, ruddy-faced, bright-eyed, mischievous little 
ones, good and bad, rich and poor, that come into your 
charge. Mere book learning will fail without the dy- 
namic power found only in the human heart. As the 
Apostle says: 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
angels and though I understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge, and have not love, I am nothing.” 


Encouraging the Wise Choice of An 


Occupation 
Tees first thing I should try to do therefore, if I 


were a country teacher, would be to try to make 

the boys and girls realize that I loved them, that 
I was their friend. And next I should try to make 
them realize that each study has a practical value for 
them in their future lives, that arithmetic has its prac- 
tical value in a thousand obvious ways; that geography 
will give them a knowledge of the wonderful world 
they live on; that history gives us the experience of the 
past for guidance in shaping the present and: future; 
that reading opens the doors to fellowship with the 
greatest minds and spirits, the thinkers, philosophers, 
poets, and story-tellers of all time. And so on. 


I think I should also keep encouraging every boy and 
girl to decide what he or she should do when grown- 
up. It is a great thing for a person to discover early 
his or her natural gifts and plan to be what nature 
intended that he or she should be. But while doing this, 
I should also be careful to urge everybody not to pick 
an occupation just for the money it offered, nor in the 
hope of having an easy life. To choose a lifework for 
the sake of money is almost as bad as to marry for 
money; to flee from a proper life-work because it in- 
volves hard work is cowarilice. As Robert Louis Stev- 
enson has so well said: 

“We all suffer ourselves to be too much con- 
cerned about a little poverty; but such considera- 
tions should not move us in the choice of that 
which is to be the business and justification of so 
great a portion of our lives; and like the mission- 
ary, the patriot, or the philosopher, we should all 
choose that poor and brave career in which we can 
do the most and best for mankind.” 


Teachers Should Encourage Thrift 


S I have just said, I should not, if I were a 
teacher, encourage boys and girls to choose a 
lifework on the basis of money. Nevertheless I 
believe it is one of the chief duties of every teacher to 
encourage children to save. The absence of plain, self- 
denying New England thrift is one of the great weak- 





By CLARENCE POE 


nesses of our Southern people. “A penny saved” is not 
only a penny earned, but if properly invested will soon 
earn another penny. It would be a fine thing for the 
South if every pupil were required to start a savings 
account, even if the child had only a quarter to start 
with, It is the practice of thrift and saving started 
early in life that will help make adult Southerners in- 
dependent. A friend of mine sent me a circular the 
other day which admirably illustrates this point; and I 
give it herewith :— 

“The teacher in the Economy Class asked his 
pupils how best to save $300. They could not an- 
swer and requested him to explain. ‘Do not spend 
it,” said the teacher, and put the following state- 
ment on the board: 

‘The average man’s income for each year is about 
$300 over necessary expenses, If this amount were 
invested each year at 6 per cent compounded an- 
nually, the following results would be secured: 


ee POG, cn ce udeedccdweneessecties $ 1,792.50 
CE Sr DORs ond cansecenced de ndece vtec $ 4,191.60 
Se Gi Ns 6 0k0 006905650 dete oseceweseve $ 7,401.90 
ED Ge PON Os a0 0b) cncddectsmeessececsese $11,697.90 


SE GaP I WORN ae ck vbodovewesne sevesossenats $17,446.80 

“From the above table, it appears that any boy 
who early learns the habit of thrift and regularly 
works and saves his money ought to be well-to-do 
at the age of forty-five.” 


Encouraging Talented Children 


NE more thing that I should try to do if I were a 
Q country teacher is this: I should try to keep on 

the lookout for talented children. “I never go 
into a country graveyard,” says a great Southern ora- 
tor I know, “without thinking of the possibilities of 
leadership in art, science, literature, music, and states- 
manship forever lost to our section through the failure 
to educate our people.” The same thought comes out 
in Gray's immortal “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 
As the poet Vachel Lindsay has so beautifully said :— 


“Because of their closeness to the earth, the men 
on the farms increase in stature and strength. 
And for this very reason a certain proportion of 
their children are being born with a finer strength. 

“The land is being jewelled with talented chil- 
dren, from Maine to California; souls dewy as the 
grass, eyes wondering and passionate, lips that 
tremble. Though they be born in hovels, they have 
slender hands, seemingly lost amid the heavy 
hands. They have hands that give way too soon 
amig the bitter days of labor, but are everlastingly 
patient with the violin, or chisel, or brush, or pen. 

“Yea, in almost every ranch-house is born one 
flower-like girl or boy, a stranger among the broth- 
ers and sisters, Welcome, and a thousand wel- 
comes, to these fairy changelings! They will make 
our land lovely. Let all of us who love God give 
our hearts to these His servants. They are born 
with eyes that weep themselves blind, unless there 
is beauty to look upon, They are endowed with 
souls that are self-devouring, unless they be per- 
mitted to make music, each establishing his own 
dream visibly in the world.” 


There are many such things that I should like to do 
if I were a country teacher. I should try to encourage 
beys and girls “to burgeon out all there is within them.” 
I should encourage them to choose occupations for ser- 
vice and usefulness rather than money or ease. I should 
encourage them to make and save money not in order 








“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


‘RE is a list of “Country Things I Love Most,” 

as submitted by a Louisiana reader.. We hope 

everybody shares her affection for “bright wood 
fires” :— 


I love the deep pools on banks of bayous shadowed by great 
beach trees with names carved in the bark by hands long 
still; and old roads that meander about and lose. them- 
selves in pine woods. 

I love the thrill of watching wild geese or ducks fly south- 
ward in the autumn, and to imagine they have flown 
over the old home back in Tennessee, to wonder whither 
they are bound, and how many will return. 

I love a child’s barefoot track in a dusty road; the rust- 
ling scurrying noises heard in fence corners; the sound 
of thudding hoof-beats and creaking saddle; deep, cool 
shade and resting sheep; high cliffs with shining pebbles 
and trickling water at the base; the curve of a hill and 
voices around the bend. 

I like to wake at night and hear cocks crowing and to 
listen to the answering challenges, faint and far away, 
from other barnyards. 

I enjoy the half-frightened sensation of being roused from 
sleep by thunder and the swish of rain om- windows, and 
when it has settled to a steady drizzle, to get up and go 
out to the brooder house and feel the warm cuddling 
bodies of baby chicks all safe and warm. 

And I would not exchange my all year round freedom, and 
the home-comfort feeling that a bright wood fee be brings, 
for the finest city mansion in existence. 


Kingston, La. MRS. A. V. SCOTT. 
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Teachers Can Help Rural Progress 


What I Should Try to Do if I Were a Country Teacher 


to be-hoarders but in order to become home-owners, 
free from the actual menace of want in middle life and 
old age. And I should try especially to nurture and en- 
courage talented boys and girls of tender promise. 


I should try to inspire many with a desire for college 
training. I should seek to let no child leave my training 
without having developed a love of reading. I should 
encourage every boy and girl to enroll in corn club, pig 
club, canning club, etc. I should try to have reproduc- 
tions of some of the world’s most beautiful pictures 
hung on the walls of each schoolroom. I should try to 
get medical inspection of all school children. 


The Teacher’s Duty to the Community 


LL these things a teacher should try to do for the 
A wes and girls committted to his or her care, 

Every country teacher, however, owes a duty not 
only to his pupils, but also to the community. The 
country school must help enrich the lives not only of 
the children but also of the grown people of the neigh- 
borhood or section. There should be in every com- 
munity school an auditorium sufficiently large and so 
equipped as to be a comfortable place for all meetings. 
Not only should the children have their club meetings, 
debating societies, etc., at the schoolhouse, but the farm- 
er’s clubs, farm women’s organizations, etc., should all 
meet there. The school should also be the recreational 
center of the community, and about every schoolhouse 
should be baseball grounds, tennis courts, and basket- 
ball equipment for the use of the whole community, 
besides minor play equipment for the use of the younger 
boys and girls. 


The consolidated school with high school features— 
with its school farm, its cooking and sewing room, its 
library and museum of nature study and local history— 
is the natural “community center,” and about its 
beautiful lawns and grounds should be grouped the 
neighborhood churches, lodge halls, fair grounds, the 
athletic grounds, the homes of preacher, doctor, school 
principal, etc., and to this center all the people of the 
neighborhood should come not only for school and 
church and Sunday School occasions, but for the public 
speakings, the meetings of farmers’ clubs and farm 
womens’ clubs, for picnics, ball games, debates, musi- 
cals, lectures, local fairs, moving picture shows, corn 
club or-¢anning club meetings, etc., etc. There comes 
to my memory now the long twilight of an English 
summer evening when on such a community playground 
I saw a survival of the practice which obtained in 
Goldsmith’s “sweet smiling village” of another era:— 

“And all the village train, from labor free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. . . . 
The young contending as the old surveyed.” ° 

The rural eommunity of the future must group itself 
around such “social centers”’—centers of educational, 
religious, social and intellectual life. The school must 
serve not only the pupils but the community; and the 
real teacher must not only help mold the lives of grow- 
ing boys and girls, but join with those progressive men 
and women found everywhere who are seeking to lift 
the whole level of community life. 


e A Book to Get This Week 


OF: of the great educational agencies in our rural 





districts is the Sunday School. This week, there- 

fore, we are going to commend to our readers a 
valuable little book, Building a Country Sunday School, 
by E. L. Middleton, (Fleming H. Revell, N. Y., $1.25). 
Mr. Middleton is himself a leader in Baptist Sunday 
School work in the South, but his book*is wholly unde- 
nominational and will help any teacher or superin- 
tendent. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


ND this is the promise that he hath promised 
us, even eternal life—I. John 2:25. 


I would seek unto God, and unto God would 
I commit my cause.—Job 5:8. 


A Thought for the Week 


N EDUCATED man stands, as it were, in the’ 
A te 





midst of a boundless arsenal and magazine, 

with all the weapons and engines which sman’s 
skill has been able to devise from the earliest time; and 
he works accordingly with a strength borrowed from — 
all past ages. How different is his state who stands on — 
the outside of that storehouse, and feels that its gates 
must be stormed or remain forever shut against him? 
His means are the commonest and rudest; the 
work done is no measure of his strength. A 
behind his steam engine may remove mountains; 
dwarf Titan tat hrs them abroad wi 



















tow May I Learn Stock Judging? 

YOUNG friend asked the writer the question, 
A “How can I become a good judge of dairy cat- 
tle?” Believing that my readers will pardon the 
personal reference, I wi!l repeat another part of his 
question: “I heard you «tate thit you never attended 
an --~‘cultural college except your 
veterinary course, that you had 
no schooli:.z except two years in 
aigh schoo!. You seem to know 
considerable about general agricul- 
ture and livestoc’: How did you 
get your agricultural education?” 
‘As much or as little as the writer 
knows about agriculture and live- 
= stock any boy can learn in the 
TAIT BUTLER same way. But if he has not had 
a training in the basic sciences underlying agricultural 
practices he must spend a long time in a study of 
chemistry, physiology, botany, physics, etc. or his 
agricultural education will be like that of the writer, 
full of “holes” or weak spots. But even this lack of 
basic scientific training need not discourage him. The 





By TAIT BUTLER 


There are just two requirements necessary to learn 
how to judge dairy cattle. First, one must have an eye 
for form and measurements. This is a natural or in- 
born faculty. Second, one learns the accepted or ap- 
proved form through study and practice. Other things 
being equal, the largest number of cattle of good form 
that can be studied and compared, the better judge one 
will become. 


Of course, some can never learn to be good show- 
ring or comparative judges, but any one can learn 
enough about stock judging to in a large proportion of 
cases pick out the majority of the best cows in the herd 
or pick the good cows from the poor ones. 

The best place to learn stock judging is at an agricul- 
tural school or college, but when that cannot be done, 
one can, by continued effort, acquire a fair knowledge 
of stock judging in the manner outlined above, the effi- 
ciency acquired depending on his natural ability for that 
work and the amount of practice he gives himself. 


In beginning the study of stock judging the “score 


The Progressive Farmer 


How to Learn Livestock Judging 


to get an education. - But an education, and a good edu- 
cation, can be obtained outside college walls. When the 
foundation of an education is obtained at college, and 
this is about all of an education that can be gotten at 
college, there is less likely to be weak or unsup- 
ported spots in the foundation. But any man can edu- 
cate himself, up to his capacity to take an education, 
without going to college. Of course, it is much more 
difficult to get an education without the aid of a college 
foundation course, It requires more time, much more, 
and very much harder work. 


Moreover, we do not share the popular belief that the 
self-educated man is superior to the college-educated 
man. He may have greater industry and perseverance, 
for it takes much more hard work and one must stick 
to the job throughout life, but because the foundation 
is more likely to be unsound or entirely absent in some 
places, the self-educated man is often at a great disad- 
vantage to the college educated man. 


For the young, there is no longer any question, but 
that they should lay the foundations of an education by 
taking a college course. It pays financially, saves time, 
gives a higher limit to the earning or service powers 





known basic facts and principles of agriculture 
necessary for a working knowledge are neither ex- 
tremely numerous nor difficult to acquire. It simply 
needs constant and prolonged study, for there is no 
“royal road to knowledge” of agriculture, any more 
than to any other knowledge. Any young man of 
fair intelligence who will supply himself with all 
the available literature on any particular line of 





agriculture, much of which can be had free of 
charge, and study this literature as the college boy 
has to study his lessons, can in the course of ten 
or fifteen years become a recognized authority in 
his community on that line of agriculture. 

But the fact that it will take years to master the 
present knowledge in any one line need not discour- 
age any one. He can in a day, in a month, or in a 





year, by studying a good farm paper and reading 
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the free bulletins published, learn many useful facts 
about farming in general or any particular line like 
dairying or dairy cattle and the use of this knowle€ge 
will be sufficient reward. But how is this young man to 
become a judge of dairy cattle? 

I suggest the following procedure: First, that he 
get all the bulletins obtainable from his own state ex- 
periment station and Extension Department and also 
from the United States Department of Agriculture 
on dairy cattle. “If he can do so he should also get one 
or more of such books as Livestock Judging, by Curtis, 
Types and Breeds of Livestock, by Plumb, and the 
Study of Breeds, by Shaw. 

He should then select the breed of dairy cattle on 
which to start his study that is most numerous in his 
community. Then with a good written description of 
the correct type of this breed in his hand he should 
carefully study this written description with a good 
dairy cow before him. After he has carefully gone 
over every point with the written description and the 
cow before him he should then get the best dairy cow 
judge in his neighborhood or the best one he can get to 
help him to go over a few of the best dairy cows of 
that breed available. He should never miss an oppor- 
tunity to study the form of a good dairy cow, nor 
fail to ask a judge of dairy cows to go over the best 
cows with him and point out their weak and strong points. 

After this study and practice has been carried on for 
a time then he is ready to attend some fair where there 
is a show of dairy cattle. He should always try to 
place the cattle in the show-ring before the judge an- 
nounces his decisions, and whenever he fails to place 
them as the judge does, he should be free to ask the 
judge why he placed the animals as he did, assuring the 

judge that he is merely seeking information. 


THESE CLUB BOYS LEARN TO JUDGE LIVESTOCK AT THE FARMER’S SHORT COURSE 
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card” which places a numerical value on the different 
parts is a great aid. Not only does the score card show 
the relative values placed on the different parts of the 
animal, but it gives a definite value to each part which 
can be better understood and more easily compared 
than is the case with any written description. 


The best place to get any education or to start one’s 
education is in a school or college, but any one can 
educate himself if he has strong enough desire for 
knowledge to keep him persistently at it year after 
year. Of course there are some things one cannot 
teach himself and it is always a waste of time for one 
to try to educate himself. The colleges are fitted for 
teaching and can do it better and easier than one can 
‘teach himself. Therefore the place to start an educa- 
tion is at school. Moreover, any one of good mind 
can get a college education if he wants it enough to un- 
dergo the hardships and do the work necessary. But 
even if one does not hope to get a college education, 
still by reading and study he can acquire knowledge of 
facts which will be of great help in his farming. There 
is much useful knowledge available to every farmer if 
he has the will and the desire to work for it. 


A College The Best Place to Get an 
Education 


HERE are numerous ways of getting an educa- 
tion. Schools and colleges have as their special 
mission the education of the young. They are 
conducted by experts, they are built and equipped for 
the special work of educating those who seek an edu- 
cation in that way. This being their special business, 
they form the easiest and best means through which 





and enables the maximum of efficiency and earning 
powers to be reached at an earlier age. 


Recently the writer, who has not a college educa- 
tion, had an argument with two young agricultural 
college graduates as to whether it would be wise 
and profitable for them to spend two years more in 
college. 

One of these young men, who was then earning a 
fair salary, asked me what salary he would be able 
to get after he took two years more of college study 
and work. I named a salary almost exactly like that 
he was then getting and of course his reply was, 
“Well, if I can’t get more than that after completing 
a post graduate course of two years, I see no reason 
for wasting time and money on it, for I am getting 
that much now.” 

Of course, there was only one argument to meet 
the situation. I told him that assuming that without 
the additional training he would reach his maximum 
salary in 20 years, the chances were that with this 
additional training he would reach his maximum in 
10 or 15 years. Also that if his maximum without 
the additional training would be $4,000 or $5,000 a 
year, with it his maximum might easily reach double 
that amount. In short, the maximum of his effic- 
iency and earning powers is not only raised to a 
higher limit, but he reaches that limit much earlier. 
The facts are beyond dispute, that a college educa- 
tion pays in dollars, but it also pays in the broader 
and better life which one is able to live. The col- 
leges are the places to get an education, for that is 
their business and they are provided with all the 
tools and experts required for the work. Moreover, 
very few men get an education outside of college. 
It can be done, but it requires more industry and 
perseverance than more than one out of ten thous- 
and possesses. 

The colleges lay a better foundation on which to 
build an education and in addition they give a vision 
of what there is to be learned. In fact, it is this bet- 
ter foundation and the larger vision which con- 
stitute the greatest benefits from a college course. So 
far as the learning of facts, or the acquiring informa- 
tion forms a part of one’s education, most of this is 
acquired by the educated man outside the college, 
whether he be a college graduate or not. 


Provide Clean Water for the Hogs This 
Summer 
H «= about the water supply for the hogs during 





warm weather? When the hogs must get their 

drinking water from pools and mudholes in lots 
ot pastures that have been occupied by hogs for years, 
intestinal worms and other parasites are likely to do 
much damage. 


Water for hogs to wallow in during hot weather is 
good, if it is not a mud hole that has been used by 
hogs for long periods until it has become a disease 
breeding place as well as a wallow. Wallows should be 
provided that can be cleaned out, but if this is not done, 
then good shade with a free circulation of air is prob- 
ably better than a disease-breeding mud hole or perma- 
nent mud wallow. At least, the hogs should not have 
to depend on the water they wallow in, for drinking 
purposes. 

If none of these is provided, then the hogs should be 
regularly sprayed or oiled, or the hog oiler should be 
used. A substitute tor the oiler is made by winding 
cloths around a stake or post and keeping them satur- 
ated with oil, where the hogs can rub the oil on them- 
selves when the lice cause itching. The method used is 
not so important, but the need for keeping the hogs 
free of lice in some way is of the very greatest im- 
portance, 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


C= one the greatest mistakes of 
my life, was in not taking the op- 
portunity of an education. Mother 
was very anxious for her children to 
be educated, but father saw no need 
of it beyond, reading, writing and a 
little arithmetic. So I married just 
before I was sixteen. My husband 
wanted to send me to school in the 
town that we lived in, but having 
been out of school for several years, 
and knowing that I would have to 
start so far behind the girls of my 
age and I married, {I did not go. 
Twenty seven years ago was not like 
today, it is all right for a married 
person to go to school today and 
I would go right. now if I only had 
the time. I would have gone then to 
a boarding school where no one knew 
me but I was too proud to tell my 
husband that I would. Therefore I 
missed an education and now I realize 
what I have missed,. and realize it 
more and more each day. 


I need it for myself, I need it for 
my children’s sake, and I need it for 
my country’s sake. MRS. W. D. S. 

at ok 


The biggest mistake I ever made 
was in quitting school before I 
finished, and my parents wanting me 


to go on. W. E. B. 
* * * 


A sad mistake I have made with 
my children, during school months 
was moving them from one school to 
another. Naturally they failed to ac- 
complish what. they would had they 
remained in school with the same 
teachers and classmates a full ses- 
sion. The result is they left school 
before completing high school, there- 
by crippling their usefulness and their 
ability to earn a living for life. 

J. W. B. 
ee 

In 1921 we did not put up our screen 
and in return for our negligence I 
was a victim of typhoid fever. 


Two years ago I picked cotton in 
the rain, sleet, and snow, and as a 
result had a severe case of pneu- 
monia. Dear reader friends, for your 
sake and for the sake of others, please 
take care of your health. 

ZILPHA WARREN. 
* * * 


A mother said to me the other 
day, “The worst mistake I ever made 
was when my children were little. I 
worked so hard that I was always 
tired, consequently cross to my poor 
little defenceless children. Many a 
child is cross and ill-natured because 
the mother sets the example. For- 
tuinate indeed is the child who has a 
good-natured, sunny mother who con- 
siders her children’s happiness of 
more value than a clean house or 
elaborate meals. 


MRS. S. E. BRANDY. 
> 

Two or three years ago I tried to 
teach school and keep house for my 
father and brother who were farmers. 
By so doing. I exerted myself men- 
tally as well @s physically and now 
am having very poor health on ac- 
count of it. I have had two opera- 
tions, both serious, in the past year. 
We have had to hire help a good 
part of the time for two years. 


I feel that my health is more to me 
than making a few dollars to increase 
the family income and I shall never 
sacrifice my health again (if I re- 
gain it) for a few extra dollars. My 
hospital bills have been far more than 
I ever made by teaching not count- 
ing the hired help. Ja: G.: B. 


Grandma Says 


Children are great imi- 
tators; it is for the par- 
ents to determine what 
they will imitate. 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 





The battery that ended 
the cranking of cars 


The first electric starter put on an automobile as 
standard equipment (in 1911) depended for its power 
on the Exide Battery. The same fine make of car has 
used the Exide exclusively ever since. 

More automobiles built today leave the manufac- 
turers’ hands equipped with Exide Batteries than with 
any other battery. It is natural that Exide should lead 
in the automobile field in time and in numbers, because 
it was the pioneer and dominating battery in other in- 
dustries long before the automobile was invented. 


Long-lasting power 

These things are of interest to you only as indicating 
the experience back of the Exide that has enabled it to 
earn the title of the long-life battery. Rugged power 
is built into the Exide. It lasts so long that it saves. its 
owner money. 

Your safety and comfort in motoring depend to a 
decided degree upon the worthwhileness of your battery. 
‘Don’t take a substitute when you need a new battery, 
but go to the nearest Exide Service Station and get the 
real one for your car. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere Branches in Seventeen Cities 








For farm power and light 
A great majority of all farm 
power and light plants have 
Exide Batteries. Make sure that 
yours is a long-life Exide. 





RADIO set get an Exide 


'THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


2 


Vy oe 


Look for this sign. 
Wherever you 
sec it you can get 
a new Exide for 
your car or com- 
petent repair 
work on any 
make of battery. 


For your radio 
Radio Battery. 
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With This 
Low- 
Priced 

: foo! 
ir inter tat 
way below —_ 


DITCH ~ DRAIN =- TERRACE 


reversible. Horse or tractor rs 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER Inc. 
Box 231 Owensboro, Ky. Send for Free 








ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 


| good reputation for quality. They 


cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 















E Montgomery County farmer 
doesn’t have to move to town to 
educate his children. Educational 

facilities equal to any in our cities are at 
his very doorstep. His children have a 
nine-months school 
term, college-train- 
ed teachers, modern 
schoolhouses, mod- 
ern school equip- 
ment, primary and 
elementary, junior 
and senior high 
bz school. The schools 
mS are free and trans- 
MR. LASSETTER portation to them is 
free. The Montgomery farmer’s chil- 
dren merely have to be ready when the 
school truck comes by to be transported 
in comfortable trucks of a modern type 
to the schoolhouse door, During the day 
they enjoy the best of modern school ad- 
vantages and at night are delivered home 
long before time for supper. 
Consolidation of schools on a county- 
wide basis is bringing fame far and wide 
to Montgomery County. The county is 
still rather sparsely settled. However, 
in 1916 there were 47 country schools. 
Thirty of these were one-room, one- 





How Montgomery County Consoli 


High School Is in Reach of Every Farm Boy and Girl in This Alabama County 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


The city of Montgomery also organized 
on the district basis and®voted its 3-mill 
tax to apply to the city schools. 


Then the county board of revenue es- 
tablished a precedent by calling an elec- 
tion in May, 1921, to vote on the issuing 
of $300,000 in bonds, this obligation to 
be a lien upon the general revenues of 
the county and not upon the school 
revenues. The money to be secured 
from these bonds was to be used for the 
construction of rural and suburban 
school buildings. The entire county, 
including the city of Montgomery, voted 
in this election and the bond issue car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. Even 
though the funds were to be used for 
rural and suburban schools only, the city 
voted 10 to 1 in favor of their issuance. 


Everybody Co-operates 


“THE board of revenue is entitled to 

tremendous credit for a practical 
and wholesome support to the develop- 
ment of this comprehensive school sys- 
tem. But back of it all you will find the 
good people of Montgomery County. It 


seats. Each has a complete moving pic- 
ture outfit; each has a piano, grapho- 
phone, and eight of the schools have 
baby grand pianos. Every school is 
lighted by electricity: Each school has 
modern sanitary sewerage disposal. 


Buildings Well Equipped 


“THESE: country schools are equipped 

with physical and chemical labora- 
They are equipped for manual 
They 


tories. 
training and for domestic science. 


also have adequate athletic grounds. 
Shower baths and sanitary drinking 
founts add to the comfort and con- 
veniences. 


“The schoolrooms are equipped with 
modern type movable desks and other 
























teacher schools, 13 of them were two- 
teacher schools, and only four had more 
than two teachers. -Today these 47 one 
and two-teacher schools are completely 
replaced by 15 consolidated schools, 
modern in every respect. A modern 
transportation system makes it possible 
for every farm child to attend school 
even through the high school grades 
in the daytime and be home at night. 


“Feagin Inaugurated It” 


ne whole thing was started by Bill 
Feagin,” said Jesse B. Hearin, presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County School 
Board, when we asked him how it all 
came about. “Only a few years ago W. 
F, Feagin was state superintendent of 
education. Under his leadership a law 
was passed enabling counties to levy a 
3-mill tax for school purposes. This law 
also provided that after a county voted 
the 3-mill school tax, the separate dis- 
tricts within the county could also levy 
an additional district 3-mill tax for 
school purposes. But the district tax 
cannot be voted until after the county 
tax has been voted. 

“Montgomery County was the first 
county in the State of Alabama to vote 
the 3-mill school tax. The county board 
of education then enticed Bill Feagin to 
give up his job as state superintendent of 
education and take that of county super- 
intendent in Montgomery County. See- 
ing an opportunity for constructive work, 
Mr. Feagin made the change and under- 
took the job of reorganizing the county 
schools of the entire county. He served 
until July, 1920, when he retired and Was 
succeeded by the present superintendent, 
A. F. Harman. 


People Given Credit 


tears system was built because of the 
willingness of the people. In 1919 
seven of the old school districts were 
consolidated into one and the district tax 


of 3 mills for 10 years was voted. This 
district No. 1 comprises about one- 
fourth of the county. In 1921 the re- 


mainder of the county, outside of the 
city of Montgomery, formed into Dis- 
trict No. 2 and voted the 3-mill tax. 








ORD 


dated 


“Only 6 of the 34 trucks operated by the 
county are driven by school boys. These 
boys were picked because of their steady 
habits. 

“Every precaution is taken for the 
safety of the children. Each truck is 
limited to a moderate rate of speed and 
each driver is checked up on this point 
frequently throughout the season. No 
truck is allowed to cross the railroad 
without coming to a full stop within 
eight feet of the crossing. A boy ap- 
pointed for the service must go up to 
the crossing and signal the driver when 
there is no danger in crossing. 

“The drivers are expected and re- 
quired to keep their trucks-in good con- 
dition. These 26 full-time drivers have 
time to aid in the work around the 
school, on the ‘school farm, or as re- 


quired. 
Health Board Assists 


“THE county school authorities work 
in strict codperation with the health 
board. Every child in the country 
school is weighed every 30 days and 
given instruction as to diet. Their eyes 
and ears are examined once a year. 
Teeth are examined twice a year. Once 
a year samples of sputum are tested. 
After examination a card showing the 
result is sent to the parents. If anything 
does happen to be wrong physically, this 
frequently is the first information the 
parent has regarding it.. It has been the 


experience that in cases of physical 
trouble the needed corrections were 
made. If poverty is the only obstacle 


in the way, that is always removed by 

volunteers. 
“As an aid to health and proper nu- 
trition, school cafeterias affording hot 
luncheons have been provided. No soft 
drinks are allowed on the grounds, but 
every child has access to pure milk and 
ice cream. A continuous milk consum- 
ing campaign is conducted through the 
school. This is aided by the parent- 
teachers’ association that centers around 
each school. The result is that it is es- 

timated that rural people in Montgom- 

















is they who made the whole movement 
possible, 

“As a result of Bill Feagin’s vision 
and the codperation of the people of the 
county, five years’ time brought about 
the full consolidation of the 47 country 
schools and a nine-months school term 
for every farm boy and girl. The school 
year just ending is the first under which 
the complete system has operated. A 
startling fact developed this season in 
that the total school enrollment in the 
rural districts showed an increase of 26 
per cent over the attendance prior to 


_ consolidation. 


“The county is using only three of the 
old school buildings. Twelve of the 15 
buildings now in use are completely new. 
The cost ranges from $20,000 up to 
$135,000 each. All the new schools are 
of the one-story type. Each has an audi- 
torium, seating from 450 to 1,250 people. 
Each school is equipped with modern 


MODERN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
Bill Feagin who “started something.” 


Top, 
Center, Chisholm Junior Hill School, 


necessary equipment. They are steam- 
heated and are lighted and ventilated ac- 
cording to-the best known modern meth- 
ods. 

“Practically every school has consid- 
erable acreage of land in connection 
with it. The acreage varies from 10 to 
80 acres, many of the schools having as 
much as 80 acres. In every instance, the 
land has been donated by the people in 
the community served by the school. 


Thirty-four Trucks Used 
“Teens the past session 1,700 chil- 


dren were transported to school. For 
this purpose 34 automobile trucks were 
used, Thirty-two of these are owned by 
the county board of education and two 
privately owned are rented. The longest 
trip made by any truck is 23 miles, that 
made by the truck to the Pike Road 
School.. The average distance per child 
is 11 miles. Some few of the trucks 
make two trips a day, the second trip be- 
ing for short distances only. 

“The truck is driven by a competent 
white man. He must be a man of integ- 
rity and of good moraf standing. In 
addition, he is under $500 bond for the 
satisfactory discharge of his duties. 





IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Upper left, Loading up for the trip home. 
Bottom, Cotoma Junior High School. 


ery County are now using more than 
three times as much milk per family as 
formerly. 


Good Roads, Good Schools 


“THERE is one factor without which 

this system could not have been de- 
veloped. I refer to the 890 miles of good 
roads in Montgomery County. Without 
good roads it would be impossible to 
transport the rural children of Mont- 
gomery County to 15 consolidated schools. 
The county covers 800 square miles of 
territory. 

“While the system is now rendering 
splendid service, we have not yet reached 
our goal. We feel that we have merely 
laid the foundation for a wonderful sys- 
tem of country schools to be developed 
in the years to come.” 

On June 5, 1923, the people of Mont- 
gomery County voted to continue the 
county school tax of three mills from 
January 1927 to January 1947, of extend- 
ing the period a total of 20 years. What 
better measure of popular backing could 
one have? No wonder Montgomery 
County’s educational system is declared, 
by America’s foremost educators, to be 
the best in the whole country. 
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VERYONE who is familiar with the 
| fe and purposes of club work 

knows about the “Four Leaf Clover” 
ani what it signifies in club work. 
They also know what each of the H’s 
on the four leaves stand for; that is, 
the head, the hang, the heart, and 
health, They know that club work 
stands for the training and developing 
of the boy and girl in a mental, physi- 
cal, moral and mechanical way. But 
club work does more than develop a 
physique, a well trained mind and 
hands, and sound moral fiber. It is a 
“builder along other lines that are 
essential in developing a useful and 
contented life. In other words, club 
work is a “ship” builder and the four 
“ships” that it builds are “ownership,” 
“partnership,” leadership” and “citi- 
zenship’—the four ships that we 
should all ride in life’s journey. 


Ownership 

HiE corner stone of the foundation 

of this great structure, club work, 
might welF be called the first -ship— 
ownership—because it is around this 
universal desire among boys and girts 
to “own something of their own” that 
club work itself has been builded. It 
is simply a part of the nature of youth 
to want to own something, especially 
to own something that has life in it. 
Hence the popularity and practica- 
bility of club work, because it becomes 
a part of the boy or girl and thus de- 
velops and builds within an inherent 
desire—the desire of ownership. 

Partnership 

HE building of the first ship natur- 

ally leads-to the building of the 
second—partnership, because as soon 
as the boy becomes the owner of 
property on the farm he must have 


By W. J. JERNIGAN 





HE boys’ club work, 


home 


and girls’ 


writer of the accompanying article, 


agement to develop initiative in .club 
No farm boy or girl be 


privileges of some phase of club work. 


times. 





demonstration agents throughout 

advances in education in many a decade. 
modern method of practical education is aachidie nged. 
is an advanced thinker in this field. He 
was one of the first to develop and put into practice the principle of self-man- 


ween the ages of 10 and 18 should ve 


as conducted by the county farm and 


Amavics is one of the greatest 
t's value and efficacy as a 
Mr. Jernigan, the 


members. 
denied the 


Before another season comes around 


see your county agents and enroll in one of the greatest schools of modern 








the codperation and advice of his 
parents in the management of his pos- 
session. No boy should want his 
father to furnish the capital and not 
pay for the use of it. No father should 
want to take all of the profits that 
have been made by the boy. There 
should, therefore, be a business under- 
standing between the father and the 
son as to how tbe proceeds that are 
derived from club work are to be di- 
vided. This leads to a close partner- 
ship between the father and son—a tie 
that is so essential in making farm life 
satisfying to the boy. More ships of 
this kind might mean less need for the 
kind of ships that tear down rather than 


build up. 
Leadership 


_os pride of ownership and the feel- 

ing of confidence inspired in the boy 
by reason of the partnership that he 
has formed with his father put new 
life into the boy; an ambition to do 
something out of the ordinary is kind- 
led within him; a desire to do this 
thing better than any one else has 
ever done it is created in his mind; 
he feels a sense of responsibility rest- 


ing upon him that he never felt before; 
he, therefore, undertakes his new job 
with a zeal and enthusiasm that means 
success and when it is done he feels 
that he has led all others in the un+ 
dertaking. He is looked to as an ex- 
ample of what can be done. He be- 
comes the leader among his youthful 
companions and thus the foundation 
for the third ship—leadership—is laid. 

Feeling the responsibility that has 
been placed upon him as the leader of 
his group and in order to help it suc- 
ceed as he individually has succeeded, 
he begins to think and plan for the 
group; his initiative is called into use 
and he seeks all means and sources 
for information and help that will help 
him to put across his job and do for all 


what he did successfully for himself, 
and se, the third ship, leadership is 
built. 


Citizenship 


T would seem that a movement that 

has for its motto, “To make the 
best better,” and that has for its em- 
blem one that stands for the training 
and developing of the hands, the mind 
and the soul and the body and that 
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Four “Ships” Which Club Work Builds 


embodies within its teachings the prin- 
ciples of owners: that lead to eco- 
nomic production, the principle of 
partnership that leads to a closer re- 
lationship between the father and son 
or mother and daughter, the principle 
of leadership that makes one an in- 
fluence for good in the community, 
might likewise carry with it the essen- 
tials for the making of a good and 


useful citizen. These things club work 
stands for. These things club work is 
actually bringing tw pass and in so 
doing is building the fourth and last 


ship—citizenship. 


The School Teacher’s Creed 


BELIEVE in boys 

and women of a gr 
whatsoever the boy so\ 
reap. I believe in the 
ance, in the efficacy of schools, in the 
dignity of teaching, and in the joy of 
serving others, I wisdom as 
revealed in human lives as well as in the 
pages of a printed book, in lessons taught, 
not so much by precept as by example, 
in ability to work with the hands as well 
as to think with the head, in everything 
that makes life large and lovely. I be- 
lieve in beauty in the schoolroom, in the 
home, in daily life and in out-of-doors, 
I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in 
all idealg and distant hopes that lure us 
on. I believe that every hour and every 
day we receive a just reward for all we 
are and all we do. I believe in the present 
and its opportunities, in the future and 
its promise and in the divine joy of liv- 
ing.—Edwin Osgood Grover. 





and girls, the men 
it tomorrow; that 
eth the man shall 

curse of ignor- 


believe in 





T IS not the fashion to 
red” these Volstead days, but there is 
nothing to keep you from painting your 
house white and green or brown and gray. 


“paint the town 








Strong as iron for wears 
Custom-built for style= 


° 


yet the price defies comparison 


Farmers know exactly what they want in work garmertits. 
That’s why thousands stick to Blue Buckles, year in and 


year out. 


Here are overalls that feel right, Jook right, and wear like iron. 
Here are work shirts, work coats and work pants that combine great 


strength with natty, trim appearance. 


Washing can’t spoil their comfortable fit; sudden strains won’t rip 
them! Yet Blue Buckle prices are always reasonable, because the 
huge, modern Blue Buckle factory sells direct to the retail dealer. 


A big saving for you! 


Manufactured under the cleanest and most sanitary conditions. 
Positively no convict, institutional or similar labor employed. 


Ask your dealer. He’ll show you this whole line of good-looking, 


practical work garments. 


Blue Buckle overalls, work shirts, and work pants 


seams; 





Blue Buckle “Big- 
fela.”” Probably 
the strongest over- 
all ever made. 
Triple - stitched 
tailored 
buttonholes: deep, 
lined pockets; 


suspender or high 
back style. 





Blue Buckle Coat Style Work 
Shirt. Finest quality heavy ae 
chambray: extra full y; 
proof sleeves; pearl buttons; fail 
cut wide collar; two big pockets. 

















Blue Buckle Work 
Pants. Made in 
ks, pin 
stripes, khakis, 
corduroys, m 
ekins. Five pock- 
ets; strongest 


taped seams; it 
throughout for 
service, ‘yet good- 

enough to 








Blue Buckle “Bigfela” Work 
ine Roomy raglan shoulders; 
tailored collar; detachable brass 
buttons; triple-stitched seams; 


large, strong pockets. A coat 
any farmer can be proud of for 
a long time! 
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The Progressive Farmer 


YourBoyCanDoWhatTom BullardDid | 


His Case Simply Shows the Value of Vocational Agriculture in Schools 
By ROY H. THOMAS 


OME boys might have hesitated 
or made a different decision. But 
Tom Bullard did not. 


Right by Tom’s front door every 
morning came a bus, carrying the 
children to a nearby school. But 
that school was not teaching voca- 
tional agriculture. Six miles away 
and with no bus to ccrry him to 
it, was a high school w .:-t. was teach- 
ing agriculture. As an ambitious 
farm boy, Tom Bullard wanted to 
learn about his life work and how to 
make most profits from it. Conse- 
quently, he let the school bus’ go by 
every morning while Tom mounted 
his bicycle and rode six miles through 
any kind of weather to 
Salemburg High School, be- 
cause there he could get 
the sort of teaching he 
wanted—all the regular 
school studies and a good 
course in vocational agri- 
culture besides. 

Such was Tom’s decision, 
and the results justify his 

. decision. He had ccurage 
and purposefulness and he 
succeeded. That Tom has 
been able to make $837.21- 
on two home projects and 
put his father’s whole farm 
on a business basis is a 
commentary on the effec- 
tiveness of vocational agri- 
culture. 

I 


In the two years he has 
been studying agriculture 
at Salemburg, this boy has 
done a number of things to 
improve the farm and in- 
crease the family income. 
He has won the confidence 
of his father to the extent 
that practically the whole 
management of the farm 
has been turned over to him. 
Through his work on the 
home farm the whole neigh- 
borhood has become more 
interested in purebred seed 
and improved stock, parti- 
cularly poultry, and farmers 
are now turning to him for 
information and help on 
their farm problems. 

Following are some of the 
things young Thomas Bul- 
lard has done on the home 


ENERGY, PERSEVERANCE, 
1.—Thomas Bullard starting his six-mile bicycle ride to school. 
dottes that gave him $417 profit in 1922. ’ 
designed and built by him. 


farm as a part of his school work in 
addition to his two main projects: 

1. He has two-horse 
cultivator. 

2. Purchased a soybean harvester. 

3. Constructed a 350-bushel sweet 
potato storage house. 

4. Laid out a system of terraces. 

5. Budded and grafted fruit trees. 

6. Pruned and sprayed the home 
orchard. 

7. Constructed a poultry house. 

8. Introduced purebred poultry. 


purchased a 


hree 


3— 


4.—Thomas operating 


his two 


9. Purchased a brooder and incubator. 

10. Treated small grain smut 
and potatoes for diseases. 

11. Purchased dusting machine and 
calcium arsenate for cotton. 

12.-Calculated and mixed fertilizers 
for entire farm for two years. 


13. Introduced a complete system of 
cost accounting. 


14, Introduced purebred cotton seed. 
15, Introduced purebred corn. 


16. Is buying a purebred Duroc- 
Jersey gilt for the home farm. 


for 


II 


Besides accomplishing all these re- 
results, Thomas carried out two home 
projects last year—two acres of cot- 
ton and a poultry project ef 127 hens 
and the incubation of about 600 chick- 
ens. Following is a summarized finan- 
cial statement of the two projects. 


COTTON PROJECT 


Scope (acres)......cccccoses eecccocosocece 3 








AND “PARTNERSHIP WITH DAD” ARE HELPING BRING THOMAS SUCCESS 
2—A few of his purebred White Wyan- 
hundred and fifty-bushel sweet potato storage house, 
horse cultivator. 


Yield seed cotton (pounds)..cccccccscoee 3,843 
Fertilizer used (pounds).....++sseccsese 534 
me Ee ee ee eveccese «+ $414.93 
RI SOR OEE EES. ~ 90.74 
BUUEE ‘chnovctachnasdstvecekheaceidevessates $324.19 
Paid self for labor........cessecccesense + $ 75.26 
ee eae ea0tperee + $399.45 
POULTRY PROJECT 
Number of hems............ 127 
Eggs sold (dozen)....... oo» 1,022 
Meat sold (pounds)......... 581 
Receipts, eggs and meat... $490.30 
Increased inventory....... $138.71 
Total income (including 
increase of stock). $629.01 
WORE CORBe cn ccccesares see see $211.45 
MEER  caensatcdboececwes pees $417.56 
Paid self for labor....... «+ $ 20.20 
Total income........<cecseeee 437.76 


At the present time Thomas 
is carrying on the follow- 
ing projects, incorporating 
improved practices and 
keeping cost accounts on 
the entire farm: four and 
one-half acres of cotton, 
two acres of sweet pota- 
toes, 152 hens and incubat- 
ing 600 eggs, and terracing 
the farm. 


Thomas has just gradu- 
ated this year and is one of 
the leaders of his class, 
having an average of above 
90 per cent in all of his 
studies for the past two 
years. He also won $5 in 
gold for being the best all- 
round student in agriculture 
in the Salemburg school 
last year.» He was the 
sweepstake judge in the 
crops-judging contest at the 
State Fair last year and 
has taken part in the vari- 
ous judging contests at the 
fair for the past two years. 
At present he is undecided 
whether to go to farming 
next year or to enter the 
state college of agriculture 
and pursue his agricultural 
studies further. 


Are You Bettering Your Community? 


Doing Your Share for Better Education Helps Get Better Neighbors 


Ten Advantages of School 


Consolidation 


ME: J. R. Grant, state agent of rural 
j schools, Arkansas, gives the follow- 
ing advantages of consolidation: 

1, It not only holds the best people in 
the community, but attracts others like 
them. 

2. It increases the values of. property. 

3. It makes possible a better social life. 
The social life is made more attractive 
by “rubbing elbows” with more people, 
through community singings, community 
forums (where vital issues are discussed), 
Sunday schools and churches, junior and 
senior S. I. A’s., literary societies, orches- 
tras, chautauquas, athletic games, etc. 

4. Better community leaders can be had 
and more can be better developed. 

5. It gives to both children and adults 
a netded training in codperation, in work- 
ing with and for each other. It causes 
people to think in terms of a bigger com- 
munity and about bigger problems. 


6. It makes it possible for athletics to 
be well organized and supervised. 

7. It makes for efficient graduation and 
classification of pupils. 

8. It puts a ‘good rural high school 
within reach of every home. The united 
districts can build a better building, heat 
it better, and equip it with better seats, 
libraries, pictures, globes, charts, labora- 
tories, etc. 

9. The course of study is broader, more 
vital, therefore more interesting, and pu- 
pils are glad to remain in school. 

10. Better teachers can be employed, 
because the work is more pleasant, the 
term longer, the supervision is better 
and the social life more satisfying. 


The Rights of the Child 


E BELIEVE that every child has a 
right to affection; to loving care and 
tender solicitude; to some one who will 
tuck him in at night, who will grieve 
when he’s naughty, who will sympathize 
with his childish ambitions, and. rejoice 


in his childish triumphs; who will take 
him at all times for the really serious lit- 
tle being that he is. 

We believe that every child has a right 
to protection; to protection against pam- 
pering, indulgence, and sickly sentimen- 
talism; to protection against moral dan- 
gers, but also to protection against goody- 
goodyism, hypocrisy, and cant. 


We believe that every child has a right 
ta discipline; an inalienable right to cor- 
rection that will protect him against his 
own worst enemy—himself; a right to a 
wholesome regime of life in which stated 
and regular duties will have their proper 
place ; a right to habits and ideals of indus- 
try, thrift, responsibility, and thoughtful- 
ness for others. i 


We believe that every child has a right 
to instruction; a right to his share of the 
skill and culture that have been accumu- 
lated during the ages; a right to his due 
portion of the ideas and ideals that con- 
stitute the spiritual heritage of the race; 
and we believe that this right is far too 


sacred to be thwarted by a naive trust 
in his own momentary interests and im- 
pulses. , 

We believe that every child has a right 
to freedom; to periods each day when 
within reasonable limits, he may follow 
the dictates of his own sweet will; but 
we believe also that he has a right to prep- 
aration for the larger and more respon- 
sible freedom of his adult years, a right 
to the kind of preparation that will make 
him master of his own interests and en- 
thusiasms and ambitions—master of him- 
self.—W. C. Bagley, Teachers’ College 
New York. 





O YOU ever visit your school? Are 
you among the number who criticise 
and talk about the inefficiency of the 
school, the easy time the teachers. have, 
the lack of interest shown by the teachers, 
etc., and yet you yourself never go about 
the school? Take stock of yourself and 
see if you can’t help by going to the 
school, not as a critic, but as a helpful 
sympathizer with pupils and teachers. 
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Insure Your Chance of Success 


Farm Boys Should Find a.Way to Go to College 


mates $2,000 per annum, and some of 





OME thousands of boys and girls 


have recently graduated from the 
high schools of Georgia. They are 
greatly concerned about their future. 


They are wondering if they should go 
to college, provided the funds can be se- 
cured and the door of opportunity there- 
by opened. Under the circumstances, it 
is not surprising that they should be 
wondering what benefits may accrue to 
them as the result of pursuing a course 
of instruction in an institution of higher 
learning. Statistics indicate that the man 
without an education has one chance of 
success; the man with a common school 
education, four chances; the man with a 
high school education, 87 chances; and 
the man with a college education, 800 
chances. These facts indicate that our 
boys and girls should strain every nerve 
and fiber of their being to secure an 
education. Certainly, they demonstrate 
that a college education is both desirable 
and fundamental. ‘Undoubtedly, it rep- 
resents the best investment which the 
youth of our state can make at this time. 


Vocational Opportunities 
CHOOSIN what type 


of training can be emphasized most 
advantageously? Naturally, there is 
much diversity of opinion relative to this 
matter. Remember, that a wise choice is 
essential to your future happiness and 
Therefore, give this question 
serious thought and consideration. An 
education, to prove helpful, should pro- 
vide for the development of vision, in- 
tellectual growth, the winnin;; of a com- 
petency and for the rendering of sub- 
stantial service to mankind. An educa- 
tion that does less than this will prove 
wholly unsatisfactory, and is, therefore, 
to be avoided. Believing that vocational 
education offers men and women more 
avenues for the attainment success 
and distinction than are open in other 
fields, I strongly commend courses of 
this character to the attention of our 
young men and women at this particular 
time, 

The Georgia Staté College provides 
courses leading to the degrees of B.S., 
A.B., B.S.F., B.S.H.E., D.V.M., M.S.A., 
and M.F. We have a resident teach- 
ing staff of 110 men and women. Our 
students may specialize.ealong 30 distinct 
lines, and they may pursue 220 technical 
courses. A vocational education of 
worthwhile proportions must, of course, 
be predicated on a wide and generous 
knowledge and training in mathematics, 
language, and general science. 


YG a vocation, 


success. 


of 


Training Courses Provided 


OCATIONAL education in agricul- 
ture, if properly conceived, prepares 
men to serve along the following lines: 


agronomy, agricultural engineering, ag- 
ricultural chemistry, horticulture, plant 


research work, agricultural 
economics, animal husbandry, forestry, 
veterinary medicine, poultry husbandry, 
county agents, all vocational teachers in 
agriculture for high schools, editorial 
work and government service. 


breeding, 


It trains women acceptably as: home- 
makers, nutrition specialists, institutional 
managers, dietitians, social directors, re- 
search workers, clothing specialists, in- 
terior decorators, county agents, teach- 
ers of home economics for high schools, 
editorial workers, and government ser- 
vice, 

Our men and women graduates are 


how actively participating in all these 
occupations. Three hundred and twenty- 
five experts have been sent out since 


1908 to help give a new -motivation im- 
plementation to the great fundamental 
agricultural and homemaking industries 
of our state. A considerable percentaze 
of our men are actively engaged in 
farming. They have done well, rela- 
tively speaking, in spite of the hard 
times, The average income of this 
large group of men and women approxi- 





By ANDREW M. SOULE 


President 


them are making more than $10,000 a 


year. 
The College 


HIGH standard of entrance require- 

ments has been maintained since our 
institution was first reorganized in 1907. 
To lessen costs and facilitate oppor- 
tunities, our.college now ‘operates for 11 
months of the year and on a four-term 
basis. Bright and energetic men and 
women can satisfactorily complete the 
requirements for a degree, therefore, in 
three years. Our institution is a techni- 
cal college in the best accepted sense of 
the term. It has 16 commodious build- 
ings and maintains 35 large and well- 
equipped laboratories in which students 
may specialize. The cost varies from 
$350 to $450 per annum. 

Our college has been made into an 
unusually attractive place. The grounds 
are beautifully parked. The buildings 
are placed in artistic settings. That our 
institution has made an impress upon 
the people of the state is shown by the 
fact that there were 802 men and women 
registered in the long courses and 672 in 
the short courses, making a total enroll- 
ment of 1,474 for the collegiate year, 
1922-23. In the 16 years of its existence, 
it has reached and touched the lives of 
10,250 students on the campus at Athefis 
and helped to place the forming hand of 
society thereon. Among its notable ac- 
complishments are the following : 

1, A center of agricultural information 
and research. 





Georgia State Colleve 


of Agriculture 


2. A system of agricultural education, 

3. A standard of education for women. 

4. Established co-education 

5. Over 325 experts trained to 
state. 


for women, 
serve 
6. A plan for extension teaching. 

7. A boys’ and girls’ club organization. 

8. A group of vocational teachers in 
agriculture and home economics. 

A purebred lwestock policy. 

10. The agricultural engineer, forester 
and veterinarian. 

11. An agricultural literature. 

12. Iscape 


13. ». 1 cotton. 


An interest in lanc gardening. 


Colle ge Nx 


14. A physical and chemical soil sur- 
vey. 

15. Property worth $1,500,000, 

Our college is beautifully situated in 
the classic city of Athens. There are 
25,000 people in this old, proud, aristo- 
cratic and yet, withal, democratic center 
of learning. Our institution is an inte- 
gral part of the University of Georgia, 
founded in 1785. Our students partici- 
pate in every activity of the University 
and receive the imspiration associated 
with its best traditions. 

We have a “self-help committee” and 
assist worthy students im every way 


since most of our boys and girls have to 
earn a part of the funds to maintain 
themselves in college. We have many 
service clubs, which promote the social 
and welfare activities of our students. 
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Life is made as happy-and as home-lik« 
as possible There is a fine esprit de 
corps m our student body, and a most 
desirable and helpful relationship be 
tween students and faculty. Our col- 
lege teaches that “all labor is honorable,” 
that it is best “to learn by doing,” and it 
has taken for its motto, “Service for all.” 


The moral and religious surroundings of 
our institution are of the most whole- 
some character, and we aré providing 
facilities and opportunities for the boys 
and girls of Georgia in our specialized 
field which are unsurpassed elsewhere in 
the South. 

Our state needs 10,000 trained leaders. 
Its primary industry is out for 
aid and help as never before in our his- 
tory. There is an opportunity not only 
to do acceptable service, but to win dis- 
tinction and a worthwhile competency. 
Come to Georgia and train yourself for 
leadership in the least crowded of the 
professions where the demand for 
ceptable service and the opportunity for 
advancement are unexcelled by of 
any other vocation. 
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Liquid Fertilizer 
I make liquid fertilizer for 
potted plants?” 


i suite 
Dissolve an ounce of nitrate of sods 
and an ounce of acid phosphate in a gal 
lon water. Let it stand over pight, 
stirring several times. Let settle, pour 
off the nearly clear liquid, and add two 


gallons of water. After watering use a 


of 


ne 


teaspoonful of this for a 4-inch pot, two 
teaspoonfuls for a 6-inch pot, and so on. 
Stop applying when plants bloom or 


when time comes for them to rest. 








lly, 


tedder or tedder to rake. 








Avery-Champion remarkable simplicity is 
due to a gearless reel. An off-set spider con- 
struction gets rid of seven gears and pinions. 
It also eliminates friction and trouble—makes 
possible a lighter, stronger machine that is 
more positive and efficient. 


Both ends of the reel are controlled by a 


There isa full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky (Established 1825) 





Hay 1 take and tedder— 
- both in one machine! 


The Avery-Champion is two machines in 
one—a rake and a tedder. 
frame—and both are highly efficient. All the 
old-time complications are gone. All the trou- 
bles have.been ironed out. The mere shifting 
of a convenient lever changes from rake to 


Both are on one 


literature. 


(Incorporated 1877) 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AVERY 


single lever from the driver’s seat. Another 
convenient lever adjusts the teeth clearance 
to six positions. You replace a damaged tooth 
quickly without disturbing the other teeth. 
Fewer parts—each part sturdy and long-wear- 
ing— means long life and small upkeep. . 

The Avery-Champion Combined Hay Rake 
and Tedder represents the latest and best im- 
provements in tools of this kind. Its two 
names— Avery and Champion—stand for long 
experience, modern design and sound manu- 
facturing methods. Your Avery’ dealer will 
gladly demonstrate either this, or the Avery 
Suf-Dump Rake. Or write us for descriptive 


—-CHAMPION 


COMBINED SIDE-DELIVERY 


RAKE & TEDDER 
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Leather and brown kid-finish 

leather, with Egyptian cutoutson 
es, etc., just as pictur- 
leather soles, be 


Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


HE girl who belongs to the clubs fos- 

tered by the home demonstration 
agent and to the girl scouts is in a fair 
way to get a liberal education. 

Peoplé do not get 
pellagra who drink 
plenty of sweet milk 
daily, who eat lean 
meat and quantities 
of green vegetables 
and fresh fruits. 

A liberal educa- 
tion can be gained 
by reading the publi- 
cations of the state 





MRS. HUTT 
college_and department of agriculture, 


social welfare, and health. Why not 
drop a card to each of these four divis- 
ions of the state government and ask 
that your name be put on their mailing 
lists? 

Is there any typhoid in your communi- 





Sure Death to Dangerous Flies 
. SES OWDER ot burn BEE BRAND IN- 
throughout the house, 
doo:s a windows for 
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Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
15¢ —~35¢—70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 








COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say. 90. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
prepaid to your door 
(west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 


GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 

Dept. F-4 Toledo, Ohio 














“Secrets of Canning ani 
Cooking” mailed FREE 
Post-card brings you a copy 
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ty? If so, remember that flies feed on 
what is thrown out from the patient’s 
room, the typhoid germs are carried on 
the hairy legs of the flies to food on 
which they settle. In about 14 days there 
are other cases of typhoid. Destroy the 
body wastes, and screen well. 

Here is good advice to follow: Have 
your physician protect you against ty 
phoid fever by giving you three doses of 
anti-typhoid vaccine. It will take five 
minutes of your time once a week for 
three weeks; It may cause you to feel 
slightly “under the weather” for a few 
hours, as if you had been up late, or 
worked too hard at some unaccustomed 
physical labor. But it will protect you 
against typhoid which will keep you in 
bed at least three weeks, or may kill or 
cripple you for life. 

* * 

I asked an old man why he did not 
rest instead of study. “You mean what 
is the use of my educating myself fur- 
ther since I cannot take it into the next 
world?” he asked. 

“Perhaps I had something like that in 
mind,” I said. 

“Well, while I live, I live more com- 
pletely for knowing more; when I die I 
may not take my knowledge with me, but 
this we know, nothing is lost, nothing is 
wasted.” 


Education Makes a Commun- 
ity Happier 

ARK TWAIN said something about 
soap and education not being as sud- 
den as a massacre but being more deadly 
in the long run. I thought of that the 
other day when I visited a commuaity 
that I had known in days gone by as about 
the most pitiable under the sun. Its 
streets were sloughs of mire, its habita- 
tions were sad-looking through lack of 
paint, and by contrast with the few pros- 
perous houses in their midst; even the 
most well-to-do people bore evidence of 
malaria and hookworm. The churches 
were bad and the school was worse. 
Those who could afford to do so sent 
their children away to college. 

I returned the other day. I went with 


+ 


dread but I remained to wonder. The 
streets were clean; the houses were 
screened, mended, painted, garlanded 


with flowering vines and surrounded by 
greenery; store windows shone in front 
of fine displays of merchandise; even 
the people seemed to walk with more 
sprightly tread. I saw two new churches 
pointing their towers to Heaven and in 
their midst a beautiful, big, modern 
school. 

“What has happened to this town? 
It seems to have been touched by the 
magic wand,” I ventured to a friend. 
“Well, it was like this,’ he explained, 
“many boys and girls went away to col- 
lege, but few came back. Those who did 
were not satisfied. Some of these called 
a meeting a few years ago to elect a 








new school board. There being no other 
entertainment, the whole town went to it. 
We old fellows resigned, and they put in 
three young chaps and two women.” 
“How has it worked?” I questioned. 
“Well,” laughed the oid gentleman, 
“I’m bound to say that’s a fine school. 


It raised my taxes, but I reckon it’s 
been worth it.” 
“Tt’s this way,” he continued, “the 


teaching is all right—fine in fact—but 
there never was much entertainment be- 
fore and now our teachers get concerts 
and speakers for us. Wé have a wo- 
man’s club that meets there and the men 
have assemblies, and the young people 
have started a library. That domestic 
science taught the girls how to take pride 
in their homes. Why, our county would 
not have had a farm or home demon- 
stration agent, in all likelihood, if it had 
not been for one of our teachers who 
worked it up. Somehow the influence of 
those good teachers in that splendid 
school has united the people and made us 
a little more ambitious and a little hap- 
pier, too.” Then he added sagely, “That 
is the purpose of schools and education, 
I suppose. We’re bound to think of 
something, so it helps us to think of the 
good.” 


The School Building 


ROOM in which our children work 
for five or six hours per day should 
receive our most careful attention. 

A Good School Building—1, Contains 
15 square feet of floor space for each 
pupil. 

2. Contains 200 cubic feet of air for 
each pupil. 

3. Is four-fifths as wide as it is long. 

4. Is lighted from the left side or_from 
the left and rear only, 

5. Contains one square foot of win- 
dow space for each five square feet of 
floor space; windows three feet from 
the floor. 

6. Has window shades that ad- 
justable from top and bottom. 

7. Has a weatherboarded wall, 
or plastered. 

8. Has the inside painted light green, 
gray, or any color that is easy on the 
eyes. The ceiling is light. 


are 


ceiled 


9. Has a good blackboard, at least 90 
square feet to the room, and each board 
feet wide, 24 inches and 32 inches 
from the floor. 

10. Has four sizes of desks, preferably 
single desks, one size in a row, well 
screwed down. 

11, Has a teacher’s desk and chair. 

12, Has a cloak room. 

13. Should have an extra room 
manual training and home economics. 

14. Should have a level tract of land 
for playground and school garden. 

15. Should. be centrally located 
quiet place, easily accessible. 

16, Plenty of pure water, handy to the 
schoolhouse.—Arkansas Handbook for 
School Directors. 
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How We Have Improved Our 
School 


AN we picture a rural community 

where there is so much illiteracy that 
many of the wealthy farmers and mer- 
chants cannot even sign their names to 
their own checks? Elementary schools 
here have been shamefully neglected; 
compulsory education laws have been in 
force only a short time. 

For years our village schoolhouse was 
a dilapidated wooden building, several 
grades were crowded in each room, and 


there was little equipment. Window 
panes were shattered, and the: stoves 
heated the rooms inadequately. When- 


ever it rained the school was dismissed 
because the roof leaked so badly. 


Salaries were too low to attract good 
teachers and there was a new teaching 
force each year. The teachers could find 
no desirable boarding place and there 
was not a vacant house in the village 
for the swperintendent and his family to 
occupy. Most unfortunate of all was the 
complete lack of school spirit in the coms 
munity,—no one was interested in school 
affairs. Could conditions have been 
more unfavorable for the education of 
the splendid young people who were 
growing up? 

A number of the more progressive 
men and women in the neighborhood set 
about to arouse public opinion in favor 
of better schools. This seemed almost 
hopeless in a wholly unorganized com< 
munity where previous attempts te 
awaken a community had utterly failed, 


Success came by working through the 
children themselves. Wonderful how 
much interest and enthusiasm a child 
can arouse in his parents! We formed 
the school improvement association with 
monthly meetings held in the school- 
house. The object of the organization is 
two-fold: to improve our schools and to 
keep alive an interest in a healthy, hap- 
py community life. Our meetings are 
very popular, and are attended by all 
kinds and conditions of people. Refresh- 
ments and interesting programs attract 
many. 

We have been instrumental in building 
a fine new brick schoolhouse, modern 
and adequate. It is built on the unit 
plan so that it may be enlarged as the 
need arises. We tore down the old 
building and converted it into a attrac- 
tive “teacherage.” Salvaged lumber 
from the old structure was used to erect 
a home economics building where the 
home demonstration club meets and the 
girls’ domestic science classes are held. 

Of course, we have many more im- 
provements yet to be made but we feel 
that much has been accomplished. The 
happiest result of our work is this newly 
aroused interest in education. We have 
stirred up community consciousness and 
have awakened a feeling of codperation 
for a common cause. Our experience 
shows what a wonderful influence a few 
forward-looking, public-spirited citizens 
may have in a backward community. We 
feel that we have performed miracles, 
but we did it through the children. 

MRS. J. M. Q., JR. 


If I Could Begin Again 


I COULD begin all over again I 

would fill the days of my little boys 
and girls with more of the sunshine of 
praise instead of telling them so often of 
their faults. I would correct those 
faults by praising their good deeds. I 
would strive to control my temper and 
teach them by example to be calm when 
things go wrong. I see plainly that as 
we train our children, so will they bring 
up theirs in the future. How often these 
words come to my mind: “Your thoughts 
and your actions of today will be repeat- 
ed by your children in the years to 


come.” A MOTHER. 


Who Builds for the Morrow 
Builds Well 


AN OLD man traveling alone highway 
Came in the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm deep and wide, 

The old man passed in the twilight dim 

The sullen stream had no fear for him 

But he turned when safe on the other side 

And built a bridge to span thé tide. 


“Old Man,” said a fellow pilgrim near 
“You are wasting your time in building here, 
Your journey will end with the ending day. 
You never again will pass this way. 

You have crossed the chasm deep and wide 
Why build a bridge at even-tide? 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I have come 
saic 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This stream which was as naught to me 

To that fair youth may a pitfall be. 

He too, must pass in the twilight dim. 

Geos Eaege I am building that bridge for 


” he 
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= years,” says Dector Forbush, 
“the books on child-raising have 
P been just as plentiful, just as explicit, 
and just as cheap as those on stock- 
raising or business management. Why 
don’t parents become intelligent upon 
their great problem?” 
ae 2 

Physical care is essential but this is 
not the only thing that counts. “When 
your little daughters have grown to wo- 
manhood,” Miss Amy Skinner told the 
National Education Association, “they 
will not remember whether their little 
dresses were made of sheer linen or 
domestic gingham, but they will remem- 
ber the walks and talks, the stories and 
books that did so much to make child- 
hood happy.” 

* * 

Prof. William A. McKeever said: 
“Drouths and deluges may destroy our 
crops, disease may play havoc among 
our cattle, and our cherished porkers, 
yea, our domestic hen may even cease 
her productive labor; all these calamities 
might come upon us, and yet our glory 
not be dimmed; provided only that our 
growing boys and girls be so trained that 
they develop into well-rounded, magnifi- 
cent specimens of manhood and woman- 
hood.” 


A School Board’s Prayer 


See help us to see and feel our re- 
sponsibility. Help us to see the prob- 
lems that confront us and give us wis- 
dom to solve them. Help us to know 
and love the people whom we serve. 
May we forget self and work for our 
children, our community, and our coun- 
try. Help us to lay aside personal feel- 
ings and employ worthy teachers, regard- 
less of friendship, politics, religion, or 
relatives. May we live for the satisfac- 
tion of tomorrow rather than for the 
pleasures of today. Help us to get a 
true vision*of what the schools are do- 
ing for our children and of what they 
should do for them. May we, while 
working for better schools, be so tactful, 
patient, kind and reasonable that even 
those who may oppose us will give us 
credit for meaning well. May we so 
serve our community that the things we 
do today will look good to the men and 
women of tomorrow. And finally when 
we are “ready to be offered up” may we 
have the satisfaction of «mowing that 
we lived true to ourselves, true to our 
people and true to our God. 


Has Your School These 
Things ? 
ELOW are a few of the things that 
some communities have helped to get 
for rural schools. Work towards having 
them in your school. 

1. The schoolhouse, furniture, and 
equipment clean and in order for the 
opening of school, and provisions for 
them to be well kept. 

A painted schoolhouse, properly re- 
paired. 

3. Plenty of good desks. 

4. Good blackboards. aad 

5. A good jacketed stove or basement 
heating system. 

6. Plenty of pure drinking 
handy to the schoolhouse. 

7. Individual drinking cups or sani- 
tary drinking fountain. 

8. Adjustable window shades. 

9. Pictures for the schoolroom walls. 

10. A pupil’s library for each room, in 
a bookcase. 

11, A good playground of at least one 
acre, well equipped and well kept. 

12. Two good outhouses, well ‘cared 
for. 

13. A schoolhouse free from unsightly 
Cuttings or markings. 

14. A teacherage, 


water, 


near the school 


‘15. A competent teacher who is wor- 


‘thy for the pupils to imitate and who is 


a leader in community activities. 


16. Suitable maps; globes, charts, poimt- 


ers, crayons, erasers, etc. 

17. A state flag and a national flag for 
each school. 

18. Hot lunches for pupils. 

19. Pencil sharpener, sand tables and 
bulletin board. 

20. Wash basin, mirror and towels. 

21. A dry place for wood or coal. 


The Beginning of Education: 
The Home Kindergarten 


F YOU cannot spare-a room for the 
home kindergarten, you can at least 
spare’ the corner of one room. Have a 
good smooth board, painted black, hung 
on the wall, and provide some chalk for 
drawing. 

A box 3 inches deep, 15 inches wide 
and 24 inches long filled with sand makes 
a serviceable sand table. Attach strong 
legs to the bottom of the box. The table 
should be the correct height for the child 
who is to use it and should be painted to 
match the rest of the kindergarten furni- 
ture. A cover three inches larger than 
the box, made of smooth boards should 
be kept over the box when it is not in 
use as a sand table. This should be 
painted also and given a coat of enamel. 
It then makes a fine work table for 
drawing, cutting and mounting. 

A chair for each child and a low shelf 
for holding the boxes that contain the 
cut-outs, large beads and other materials 
make this corner more attractive to the 
little ones. A pair of blunt, short scis- 
sors, colored paper, stiff cardboard for 
mounting cut-outs, and a box of colored 
crayons complete the outfit. 

Two good magazines for mothers who 
have children of kindergarten age are 
“The Kindergarten,” and “The Junior 
Home Magazine.” 

OLIVIA YARBOROUGH. 


Peaches 


CAN.—Plunge for from 20 to 40 seconds 
in 2 gallons hot water in which 1 can lye 
has been dissolved, dip in cold water, rinse 
off peels, halve, remove pits and pack in 
sterilized glass jars. Fill with syrup made 
by boiling 3 cups sugar with 2 cups water 7 
minutes. Place rubbers and tops not quite 
tight. Boil in canner 2 minutes. Remove 
and seal. 

2. Year-round Dessert.—Place half a fresh 
or canned peach on a dessert plate, top with 
whipped cream and a cherry. 

3. Peach Cup.—Skin and pit 12 large, ripe 
peaches. Slice thinly and sprinkle with 
sugar, leave to stand 1 hour. To each pint 
of juice add 1 teaspoon ground almond meats, 
walnuts or cocoanut and 1-3 pint grape juice. 
Chill and serve in glasses. This is a novel 
first course for a midsummer luncheon, or 
supper. 

4, Gelatine with Peaches.—Allow 2 as much 
peaches as plain lemon jelly mixture. Cover 
the bottom of a mold that has been dipped in 
cold water with the jelly mixture, arrange 
some slices of the peaches in it and place on 
ice until set. Add more liquid gelatine and 
more fruit and again set to harden. When 
this is stiff fill mold with remaining jelly 
mixture. 

5. Peach Roll.—Two cups flour, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons shortening, 4 cup liquid of peaches, 
sliced peaches. Combine first 5 ingredients 
as for baking powder biscuit., Roll out % 
inch thick. Spread with peaches. Roll up 
and bake in greased dish. Serve on platter 
garnished with sliced peaches. 

6. Peach Punch.—Two large peaches, 1 or- 
ange, 1 lemon, % cup sugar, 4 eup water, 
few drops almond extract, iced water. Boil 
sugar and water together for 10 minutes. 
Cool, add juice of orange and lemon, the pulp 
of the peaches forced through a sieve, and 
almond extract. Add iced water to make a 
quart. 

7. Fireless Cooker Frozen Pudding.—One 
pint milk, 1% cups sugar, 4 tablespoons flour, 
% teaspoon salt, 2 eggs, 1 quart thin cream, 
1 teaspoon vanilla,.1 quart mashed peaches. 
Seald milk. Mix sugar, flour and salt to- 
gether, add slowly to milk, cook 20 minutes, 
stirring until thickened. Beat eggs slightly, 
add slowly some of the hot milk, then return 
to double boiler and cook 3 minutes. Add 
cream and flavoring, cool and freeze. Peel 
and slice peaches, using those that are quite 
soft, add sugar to taste and let stand a few 
minutes, then force through coarse sieve or 
potato ricer. Line a mold with the frozen 
custard, packing it well, and smoothing sur- 
face with back of spoon. It should be about 
an inch thick. Fill center with peaches, 
draining off excess juice, cover with custard. 
Pack mold in ‘ice and salt, 2 parts ice to 1 
part salt and let stand half an hour. The 
fruit should be chilled but not frozen. To 
prevent salty water entering mold cover joint 
with clean white cloth dipped in paraffin or 
if this is not available butter joint well. 
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Own This Modern 
Light-Draft Spreader 


IF THE MAN without a spreader knew how he 
could increase the crop returns from every ton of 
manure by using a McCormick-Deering Manure 
Spreader, he would change his method mighty 
soon. It isn’t a matter of what the other fellow is 
doing— it is a plain dollars and cents proposition. 
If you waste your time at uneven spreading you 
lose profits that should belong to you. 


The McCormick-Deering spreader performs two 
important operations. First, it shreds the manure— 
tears it to pieces as it passes through the two steel 
beaters and the spiral wide-spread device; second, 
it spreads evenly and uniformly, in any quantitv 
desir 

Among the features of the McCormick-Deeririg spreader 
are: An auto-steer which permits the spreader to be 
turned in close quarters, and which eliminates neck weight; 
adjustment for six feed speeds; and the all-steel frame 
with all appliances bolted to it direct. 


Ask the McCarmick-Deering Dealer to 
point out these features. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


UNCOMPORATED) 








606 SO. MICHIGAN AveE. CrHicaco, Ite. 


=== 


McCormick- Deering 


Manure Spreaders 
Built in Two Popular Sizes 
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Our Pattern. Department 


Size 36 requires 24 yards %-inch 
plaid material with 14% yards 3%-inch 
plain material. 


9461—Rompers for Wee Folk.—Cut in sizes 
1, 2, and 4 years. Size 4 requires 
yards %6-inch material with 4 ya 
18-inch contrasting color and 2% 
yards binding. 


1655—Neat and Comfortable ‘ut in 
one size and requires yards Z7- 
inch material with 9 yards edging. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two terns ordered at one time 25 ce ns stamps 
or coin (coin ferred), summer - fashions contains over styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson sone in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


1670—Jaunty Frock For the Youthful.—Cut 
in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 
16 requires 3% yards 44-inch material 
with 2% yards binding. 


8780—Practical Suit for Play or School.— 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 134 yards %-inch 
material for the Wage ag non 


1438—Stunning Des: Afternoon 
Wear.—Cut in sizes ad years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
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from Windrow 


You can cut down ex- 
pense handling hay. You 
can bale it when it has the 
highest feeding value, make 
better bales, and get more 
profit from your hay crop 

_ by using the 

John Deere-Dain 

Junior Motor Press 
The John Deere-Dain Junior 
is exactly the right size outfit 
for baling direct from windrow. 
It makes 14 x 18-inch bales— 

1 to 2 tons per hour. 
Press can be driven Aa portable oo 


gine or t tractor 

 fieht tact fniding engine b base 
makes a clu > entirely unn 
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working stroke and lee 


turn, resulting in increased power when 
needed, and more time to fill the ny ond 
eed. 





for the next stroke. The hop: 
sloping sides, making it fi 

Distinctive motion of the tucker makes 
well-formed bales. Sold by John Deere 
dealers. 








JOHN DEERE 
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ir memorials of enduring 

pete loved ones. This 

human desire is as strong tod oe In the 
days of raat Athens and 

FOUR MILLION peante 5. this ‘aidan 

will buy monuments thi: 


Make Real Money | As Our 
Representative 

Beautifully illustrated catalogs show- 
ing artistic designs in monumental work, 
makes It EASY for you to sell our prod- 
ucts. beral no 

or experience required, 

oF Write today for catalogs and territory. 


Marble & Cranite Co. 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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T THE request of Miss 
Bond, Sammy’s friends 
and all the boys and 
girls in the com- 
munity 14°years of 
age and above met 
at the school one af- 
ternoon. “I have 
some good news for 
you,” Miss Bond 
said. “Our school 
and county superintendent 






sommittee 
have made plans for a department of 
vocational agriculture and home econom- 
ics to be added to our school this fall.” 

“What do you mean by vocational ag- 
riculture?” Sammy inquired, as voca- 
tional was a new word for him, 


“Vocational agriculture means the 
business of farming. Therefore, when 
a department of vocational agriculture 
is put into a school, it simply means that 
the boys will have a chance to study the 
things that will prepare them for a better 
and more useful life on the farm. A de- 
partment of home economics gives a 
chance for the girls to study the things 
they need to know in order to care for the 
home and feed the family properly. Up 
to this time all boys and girls in this 
school had to take the same course, but 
now the boys can choose between the 
literary and agricultural courses and the 
girls may take either the literary or home 
economics course. These courses are a 
great help to boys and girls who expect 
to live on the farm but who will not 
have an. opportunity to go to college. 
Some people call this kind of education 
‘common sense education.’. Don’t you 
think it is a good name?” 

“What subjects do we study when we 
take the agricultural course?” asked 
Robert. 


“The agricultural and home econom- 
ics students attend the English, history, 
science, arithmetic, and civics lessons 
with the pupils taking the literary course. 
But when the literary pupils study Latin, 
French and geometry and the like, the 
agricultural pupils go to their agricul- 
tural classes and the home economics 
pupils to their work. 

“In the agricultural classes the, pupils 
learn why they should farm in a certain 
way and then each pupil must put into 
practice on his home farm what he has 
learned in the classroom. This home 
work may be the growing of a certain 
number of acres of corn, cotton, or some 
other crop, or caring for some of the 
animals or poultry. This work is called 
the home project.. Usually the pupils 
get what they make from their projects. 
Last year around 10,000 farm boys in 
the South studied agriculture and the 
profit made by the boys ranged from $31 
to $95 each. Therefore, you see that 
these boys make money while going to 
school. 


“The agricultural department helps 
everyone in the community,” the teacher 
continued. “The boys in the community 
who have stopped school can come back 
for a short course during the winter 
months. Also, if your mothers and 
fathers should want to know how to do 
some things better, the teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics will give 
short courses for them.” 

UNCLE P. F. 


Wants an Education 
Y GREATEST ambition is to obtain 


an education. We live at the door 
of a fine consolidated high school. I am 
so interested in school that my mother 
has promised me if I would not leave 
school before I finished and would not 
remain in the same grade two years she 
would give me a wrist watch. I am 
striving to win this watch. 

I think every boy and girl should stay 





of fish, 
a.F. GREGORY, Dept. 3, Mo 


ia school until they finish because we 








never value such an i ig until it 
is too late. M. V. F. 
Alabama. 


Editor’s Note—If every girl and boy 
felt as Mildred does and would continue 
in school until they had finished and, if 
possible, then go through college, the 
world would soon be filled with superior 
races. All human beings are made bet- 
ter ‘by education, which is just another 
word for training. 


How We Got Our Domestic 


Science Equipment 
(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


| AM going to tell you how we pur- 
chased our domestic science equip- 
ment for our school. At the beginning 
of school our equipment was very poor 
and money was scarce, so we decided on 
a plan by which we could equip our de- 
partment. 

We first made a list of all the articles 
we needed, printed them on a placard, 
and posted them in different public 
places to let the people know our needs. 
We then gave an exhibit of all the gar- 
ments made by the girls in sewing and 











‘HAVE YOU SEEN ANYBODY HAPPIER 
THAN THESE LITTLE FOLKS? 


also gave a shower. Everyone was in- 
vited to see the exhibit and bring some 
article which we needed, such as knives, 
forks, dishes, spoons, etc. In this way 
we received many articles which were 
both helpful and useful to our depart- 
ment. At this shower guests were serv- 
ed with sandwiches and iced tea by the 
domestic science girls and their teacher. 
LUNA PEARSON. 
Marshall County, Ala. 


Editor’s Note—This is a good plan 
and one by which many schools might 
become ‘better equipped for their work. 
A school does not find an excuse for 
existence merely because there are chil- 
dren to go to it. It is the property of 
everyone in the community, and it is a 
part of the whole United States of 
America. Every good citizen is inter- 
ested in the development and mainte- 
nance of good schools and many of them 
are glad of the opportunity to help them 
along. When the school children take a 
great interest in schools, thé older folks 
will take greater interest. 


Here Is a Father After My 
Own Heart 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM one of the happiest boys in the 

world. Three years ago my father de- 
cided to take me as his partner on the 
farm. Until then I had never owned 
anything to be called mine. I never 
cared whether the farm was improved 
or not. Now, since I am Father’s part- 
ner in the farming business, I am anx- 
ious to help improve the farm. 

When Father wants to sell or trade a 
cow, mule, or hog, he asks my opinion. 
If I say, “Don’t do it,” the cow, hog, or 
mule is not sold. 

If all fathers would do this they would 
get the confidence of the boy or girl and 
there would be less farm boys and girls 
leaving the farm, and going to the city 


because they would have all they wanted 
on the farm. 

I am a junior in high school. After I 
graduate I am going to take a course in 
the A. and M. College so I will be in a 
position to farm right and always enjoy 
the free air and sunshine. 

CLIFFORD B, FLEMING. 

Lamar County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—This boy’s wise father 
has solved one of the most serious diffi- 
culties in the farm home—that of mak- 
ing the lives of sons and daughters so 
pleasant on the farm that they want to 
remain where only the best homes can 
be made. The most important decision 
a boy or girl can make is to go to college 
and I am truly glad that Clifford will 
attend his magnificent agricultural col- 
lege, the A. and M. College of Texas. 


A Good Way to Get School 
Funds 


ie THE spring of £926 our teacher gave 
17 of us 25 cents each to see how many 
times we could double it. 

I planted some Irish potatoes and 
worked them. Then I dug them and 
sold them for $3.50 clear of expenses. 

Next spring we turned in our money 
and it amounted to $50. We bought a 
desk and chair for the teacher’s office. 
We were very glad to give something to 
the school and will always be proud of it. 

VICTOR CLAYTON. 

Person County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note——Here is an example of 
what thousands of school teachers and 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
all over the country could do. This 
teacher invested 25 cents each in 17- 
young people. This amounts. to $4.25. 
The investment netted $50, which was 
spent for school improvements. Multi- 
ply this by the number of schools in your 
state and see how much it would come 
to and then think of how much better 
each girl and each boy feels after having 
helped in doing something really worth 
while. 


Wants Chickens to Send Her 
to College 


E ORGANIZED a poultry club in 
1922 with just a few members. We 
now have the fargest club in the county. 

I joined this spring and bought 30 Buff 
Orpington eggs. All hatched except one. 
I made my own chicken coops and cared 
for my chickens all by myself. 

I am 12 years old and am in the sixth 
grade. I am going to raise chickens ev- 
ery year and try to make money to pay 
my way through college. 

MILDRED FRANKS. 

Craven County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—What a fine record to 
hatch all but one out of 30 eggs!. You 
are sensible, Mildred, in wishing to make 
money so as to pay your own way 
through college. 


Making a Library Tabie 


GRICULTURE is one of my studies 
and I like it ver? much. We have 
shop wor combined with agriculture, a 
combination which makes my school work 
more interesting. We started making 


bench hooks, which was hard for me, as - 


I had never made any before. 

Our teacher told us we could make 
anything for ourselves that we chose. I 
decided to make a library table. I began 
to figure out just how much lumber it 
would take and began the work. I was 
about a month making it, but it is finished 
now. _Our teacher and several others 
have said it is the best piece of work that 
has been done in the shop. I am proud 
of it because it is a creditable piece of 
work and because the work is my own. 

North Carolina. BRUCE THOMAS. 


Editor’s Note—Every rural 
should teach agriculture and woodwor! 
These studies make the school work more 
pleasant, teach what boys want to know 
and should know and make the farm 
homes more plegeant places in which to 
live. 
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Education in Alabama 


Liberal Financial Support Needed for Best Results 


By JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE 


State Superintendent of Education 


T IS conceded by experts that in nat- 

ural advantages Alabama has _ been 

blest above all the other states. We 
are lacking in only one of the essentials 
for the highest and best of economic de- 
velopment and prosperity. That one es- 
sential is a citizenry whose masses have 
been adequately trained, individually and 
collectively, to utilize wisely and fully 
our matchless natural resources. The de- 
velopment_of such a citizenry is not possi- 
ble except through education. Only 
through educational processes may a peo- 
ple be fittted for individual and collective 
efficiency and prepared for the highest 
form of self government. 

Alabama’s educational problem has been 
rendered most difficult of solution by the 
conditions resulting from slavery, war, 
emancipation and reconstruction. Among 
those conditions may be mentioned the 
following : 


Educational Conditions 


E, ALONG with the other Southern 

states, started from 50 to 100 years 
later than the other states and sections in 
the development of a public school system. 
This was because of slavery. Nowhere 
in the world have slavery and universal 
education been co-existent. 

2. We began the development of our 
educational system in a bankrupt condi- 
tion individually and collectively, person- 
ally and governmentally. This condition 
was due to war, emancipation and recon- 
struction. 

3. We have had to provide for the edu- 
cation of two races, necessitating the main- 
tenance of a dual system of schools and 
thereby adding to the cost of education. 

4. We came out of the shadow and 
blight of slavery with an inherited preju- 
dice against the free public school. It 
was regarded as a charitable institution, 
attendance at which was something of 
Which to be ashamed. The removal of 
this inheritance has been the work of 
more than a generation. 


Achievements 
ade rag these conditions are kept in 


mind, no just estimate of our educa- 
tional achievements can be formed. Hav- 
ing them in mind, I do not hestitate to 
assert that Alabama’s progress in public 
education has been rapid and great; that 
it compares favorably with the progress 
made by any other state, It is greater 
than our own people realize, 
greater than is realized by the people of 
other states and sections without know- 
ledge of the conditions under which we 
have labored. 

However, great as has been our pro- 
gress, the fact remains that comparatively 
Alabama occupies an unsatisfactory posi- 
tion in the matter of the general efficiency 


vastly « 


of her public school system. This is true, 
because, while she has been making com- 
mendable progress, the other states have 
been making equal or greater progress. 
As a result her comparative status is not 
greatly changed. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that greater efforts must be made if 
she is to attain and hold her rightful 
educational rank in the sisterhood of 
States. 

The children of Alabama are entitled 
to educational advantages as good as 
those provided by other states for theirs. 
Certainly we should be satisfied with 
nothing below the average. Our annual 
expenditures per child are 50 per cent 
below the average for the nation. Ade- 
quate training cannot be provided with 
the funds available. Increased revenues 
must be supplied if our educational pro- 
gress is to be continued. 

It is conceded that in a country like 
ours universal education is essential. Uni- 
versal education is impossible without 
taxation, and the better the education pro- 
vided the greater will be the necessary 
taxation. However, the more the people 
of a state tax themselves for educational 
purposes the better able will they be to 
tax themselves for such purposes. 


What Education Will Bring 


ITH better education for the masses 

will come increased efficiency; with 
increased efficiency will come inc#eased 
prosperity; with increased prosperity will 
come increased ability to meet the cost 
of the education which produces increased 
efficiency. 

The World War opened the eyes of the 
country generally to the imperative need 
of greater efforts along educational lines. 
Of the millions of young men called by 
the draft, almost one in. four was found 
to be illiterate ; nearly one in three proved 


to be physically unfit for military service. | 


Alabama had more than her share of illit- 
erates, more than her share of the phy- | 
sically unfit. Yet there are those who 
would have the state take a backward 
step in the matter of education. 

Fortunately the dominant political 
party in Alabama has pledged the people 
that no backward step will be taken; that 
every possible educational advance will 
be made. Let us indulge the hope that 
the pledge will be kept; that continued 
educational progress will be made certain, 





CREEN your open grate fires in 
winter, swat the flies in summer;; 
stop, look and listen at grade crossings; 
don’t start the kitchen fire with the kero- 
sene can, keep your nose out of other 
folks’ business, and maybe you will live 








THORNHILL 


Why Do Users Prefer Rotary Skein Wagons? 


Because this new type runs so easy, carries such heavy loads 
without trouble. The axles are made of special steel, and war- 
ranted not to bend or break, 

Bigger wagons can be used and heavier loads hauled by the 
same teams. They need greasing but once a month, 

These are the reasons why the Rotary Skein Wagon is displacing 
the old styles so rapidly. 

Ask your dealer to show you how the wheel turns on the skein 
and the skein revolves on the spindle. Try pulling it with one 
finger. 

If no merchant in your community sells them, ask one to write 
us for prices and catalog. 


The skein 
THORNHILL Wacon ComMpaANY that revoloes 
Lynchburg, Virginia i) 
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to be run over by a drunken joyrider.— 
Louisvillé Courier-Journal. 
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are marked-by the principal. 


Week and Next” are followed closely. 


leading article. 


to every home. 


Lastly. 
to talk about at the supper table with 


from each issue. 
the last issue each Friday afternoon. 





How I Use The Progressive Farmer in My School 


HEN The Progressive Farmer reaches us, 
local problems, answers to class questions, or topics of recent discussion 
This 
parts of the week’s issue that the teacher wants to emphasize. 

Second, the weekly program is copied and posted. 
Every rural child carries a copy home. 

Third, our weekly Friday afternoon program always contains a contri- 
bution from the pages of the last Progressive Farmer 
sometimes a story, a letter, or just how to do the thing described in the 


Fifth, hardly a pupil misses “The Cheerful Plowman,” 
past Billy Boll Weevil was pictured on many tablets. His message was carried 


Our aim is to get the pupil to make his own selection of something 


decide what the pupil shall take home but simply see that he has something 
Every boy and girl is required to report on some article in 


In this way we link the study with geography, English, and mathematics, 
as well as agriculture, homemaking, and citizenship. 


A 


a 


the articles dealing with 


calls attention of the pupils to those 


“Things to Do This 
: sometimes a poem, 


and a few weeks 


his parents. We make no effort to 


ERNEST E. HAINES. 





4, TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


4 An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
othef conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 

be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
4 accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
% eight years in pumping water, 
7 Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
ofa windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a year. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmi 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everlasting wind: mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill tha: it has ever made, 
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Oakland . 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


YOU CAN’T CUT OUT ron cas 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR 
THOROUGH-PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 
will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R Free. 
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You Can Save $3522 


Recover it 
yourself. 
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Prints 3¢445¢each‘ 
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You can make the most 


sale and get ‘‘hand-picked 


peanuts. 


It requires 
day. 


or causing “‘oyster mouths,’ 
Costs little to operate an 


best materials and gi 
before delivery. 


PEANUT MACHINE. It picks, cleans and stems all grades, doing a 
me a ple New ne sea eae a ne oh nd 
”* prices. You pi and quicker with 
the LILLISTON and you cut down labor cost. It has the highest en- 
dorsement from the peanut buyers, the men that control the price of 


Does The Work Better 


The LILLISTON has no complicated parts operated. 
3 only three men and averages 350 to 500 bushels per 10-hour 

It picks the vines clean, separating li trash and culls-from 
nuts and depositing vines at end of m 
ing for feed. Nuts are separated from vines without breaking pods, 


The Lilliston Will Pay You Big Profits 


The LILLISTON will pay for itself out of your increased profits. 

is long wearing. 
ven careful ins 
€ r Owners of LILLISTON machines have reported 8 
years’ operation without one cent spent for repairs. 
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Free Illustrated Catalog 


Write for catalog, fully describing 
the LILLISTON, and booklet of testi- 
monials written by owners of LILLIS- 
TON machines, Get this valuable in- 
formation today! 





LILLISTON PORTABLE SAWMILL 

If you want to turn your timber land’ 
into money, write for free folder describ- 
ing this mill with a 3,000 to 6,000 feet daily 
capacity, 














THE LILLISTON HARVESTER COMPANY, ALBANY, GEORGIA) 
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Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 

Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A freecopy witheach SEALER, 


glass jars—no breakage, no solder, 
Easy té pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 

can from 800 to 1000 cans a day, 
Virginia Can Sealer is a can saver. 


It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
any size can—sithout solder or aci 
Virginia Cans come im all sizes and 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means moncry 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 











-umco” MOLASSES 


Tnexcelled for stock feed and boll 50 
weevil mi G d pure e 





Cuban molasses. Send 
Garlot Users, Write for so-dal 
Special Prices. Barrel 
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A Model Farm Project 


Practical Training at the Berry Schools 
By FRED K. HOEHLER 


HE Berry Schools, located at Mount 

Berry in the northwest corner of 

Georgia, have always been pioneers 
in agricultural education. The model 
farm project recently announced at Ber- 
ry Schools is a matter that has been 
slowly developing in the minds of Miss 
Martha Berry, the founder, and her as- 
sociates, and at present gives promise of 
expanding into quite a large proposition, 
including as many as seven farms. The 
plan is designed to include the major 
part of the tillable land on the school 
premises in small farms of approximate- 
ly 40 to 50 acres each. 

It will be the object of the school au- 
thorities to find desirable farmers among 
the graduates and old students who will 
be asked to take over a model farm and 
work it. The farms will be located 
along the main artery of the Berry 
Schools property, which connects the 
Berry Schools with the Mountain Farm 
School, or foundation school. Each farm 
will be equipped by the school with the 
necessary farm machinery, a desirable 
farm home, barns and all necessary out- 
buildings. The operators of the farms 
will be paid a small cash salary each 
month and given one-third of the crop. 
Inasmuch as the school will provide 
two-thirds of all seeds and fertilizers, 
it is evident to any one that the school 
is assuming the greater risk in the ar- 
rangement. 


Practical Training 


% 

IS hoped to develop a real object 

lesson in practical farming and to pro- 
vide demonstrations of what boys train- 
ed at the Berry Schools can do. Prefer- 
ence will be given to married men on 
these farms, as a man with a family 
makes more nearly the ideal farmer. 
The Berry Schools will provide counsel 
and professional advice for the young 
men who operate these farms, and on the 
whole it will be in the nature of a post 
graduate course in practical agriculture. 

This plan is adopted upon the belief 
that boys and girls who attend agricul- 
tural schools as they are now operated 
do not receive as thorough practical 
training in the large operations of such 
institutions as they would have if they 
could engage in some practical effort on 
farms of more nearly ‘the same-size and 
condition as those from which they come 
and to which they will return. It is felt 
that boys from small mountain farms, or 
tenant farms, often become disheartened 
and either fall back into the old rut or 
leave home for the more desirable op- 
portunities provided in the cities, after 
being trained in schools and colléges 
under conditions and with facilities that 
are impossible at their homes for practi- 
cal application. 

It is to overcome this defect in agri- 
cultural training that the model farm 
plan of Berry Schools was evolved. The 
school now owns several thousand acres 
of land, some of which is tillable and 
some of which, in the course of time, 
with careful nurturing, can be made pro- 


ductive. 
Specialized Farms 


T IS hoped by the Berry School au- 

thorities that certain strips of land 
will be developed as model dairy farms, 
while others will be run as truck gar- 
dens and still others used for general 
farming. The farms now in operation 
under this system are devoted ahmost en- 
tirely to general farming, and the next 
to be developed will be a dairy farm. 
This project will not only be educational 
so far as students and graduates them- 
selves are concerned, but it will be a 
model project for the whole country 
which the Berry Schools serve, inas- 
much as its demonstrative value will be 
one of wide importance. 

Twenty-one years ago, when Miss 
Martha Berry founded the schools, she 
had in her heart a certain desire to 
serve all boys and girls who had not an 


opportunity for securing an education, 


The charter of the school stipulates that % 
each student must come from a rural or J 
mountain community, and. that none who” 
are able to attend school elsewhere will 


be admitted. These requirements have 


brought to the schools a great many who # 


otherwise would have never been &ble to 
learn to read and write and some who 
would simply get the rudiments of an 
education, 

The self-help feature of the schools 
provides that each student may work in 
order to pay for his or her fees. This 
provision was a forerunner of all self- 
help agencies in educational institutions 
and is again a part of the work of the 
remarkable woman who founded the 
schools. - 

What is of decided importance to our 
Nation is the character-building force 
exerted by Berry Schools. They are 
sending back into the rural communities 
young men and young women who know 
agriculture and country life thoroughly, 
but as a basis of all their knowledge they 
are true Christian characters, because 
Berry Schools are essentially a Christian 
institution founded for country life 
education. 


Move Decayed Fruit From 
Orchards 


AFtEe the picking crews go through 

an orchard a number of peaches are 
to be found under the trees where they 
had fallen during harvest operations. In 
most cases the grower pays no attention 
to this fruit and allows it to remain in- 
definitely in the orchard where it decays 
and mumnifies. This decayed fruit is un- 
questionably the cause of much of the 
brown rot on the fruit of succeeding 
peach crops, and it is very possible that it 
is also responsible for a quantity of the 
blossom blight that causes so many of 
the blooms to dry up in the spring with- 
out setting fruit. 

It is indeed a dangerous and unsanitary 
orchard practice to allow peaches to de- 
cay and mummify in the orchards where 
they have fallen during harvest. Sources 
of brown rot infection are thereby cre- 
ated for years to come. Experiments 
have proved that brown rot mummies 
may be active in giving off spores for 
sight consecutive seasons. Peach growers 
are urged to go through the orchard af- 
ter every few pickings and to have ail 
fallen peaches picked up, hauled out, and 
destroyed by burying with quicklime at 
least two fect below the soil surface. Af- 
ter the harvest of each variety is com- 
pleted the trees should be carefully gone 
over and stripped of all fruits which the 
pickers have missed, in order to prevent 
the formation of brown rot cankers on 
the twigs, which will result when peaches 
are allowed to rot on the tree. 





The Uneeda is especially susceptible to 
blossom blight, and Special care should 
be exercised in Uneeda orchards and or- 
chards of other early, varieties to rid 
them of all fruits on the ground each day 
after the picking has been finished. The 
prompt and proper “disposition of refuse 
fruit from the peach orchards in Georgia 
is a matter of vital importance in safe 
guarding the industry’s future, and peach 
growers should unite in their efforts to 
enforce the proper orchard sanitation.— 
Government and State Laboratory, Fort 
Valley, Georgia. 


Efficiency in Small Things 


“¥ NOTICED that the ironing was done 

with the clothes basket on the floor. 
Every time the ironer wanted a new 
piece she had to stoop over and pick it 
up out of the basket. Now the ironing 
is being done with the clothes basket on 
a chair within easy reach.” This is an 
extract from an article concerning effi- 
ciency by Leffingwell in the American 
Magazine. . 
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Adequate F inancial Support 
Is Needed 


hos outstanding need of education in 
Alabama is money. My deliberate 
judgment is that, if we had a reasonable 
amount of money, all things else, edu- 
cationally speaking, would be added 
unto us. 

This need of money extends from the 
humblest rural school all the way to the 
University. There is not a single factor 
in the system that is not in dire need of 
adequate financial support. The wonder 
is that we have done as well as we have 
done. Our record of achievement in the 
face of financial handicaps is one of the 
most inspiring chapters in the history of 
any American commonwealth, 

3ut we must remember that there is a 
limit. That limit we have already reached 
and passed. The appeal is now made to 
the economic and social sense, and indeed 
to the patriotism, of the people. Let us 
have faith that the Macedonian call will 
not longer go unheeded. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE H. DENNY, 
President, University of Alabama. 





How to Know You Are J 
Educated 


HEN is one educated in the best 
sense of the word? A professor in 
the University of Chicago is said to have 
told his pupils that he should consider 
them truly educated when they could an- 
swer affirmatively these fourteen ques- 
tions : 

1. Has your education given sympathy 
with all good causes and made you es- 
pouse them? 

2. Has it made you public-spirited? 

3. Has it made you a brother to the 
weak? 

4. Have you learned how 
friends and keep them? 

5. Do you know what it is to be a 
friend yourself? 

6. Can you look an honest man or a 
pure woman straight in the eye? 


to make 


7. Do you see anything to love in a 
little child? 

8. Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? 

9. Can you be high-minded and happy 
in the meaner drudgeries of life? 

10. Do you think washing dishes and 
hoeing corn just as compatible with high 
thinking as piano playing or golf? 

11. Are you good for anything to your- 
self? Can you be happy alone? 

12. Can you look out on the world and 
see anything except dollars and cents? 

13. Can you look into a mud puddle 
by the wayside and see anything in the 
mud puddle but mud? 

14, Can you look into the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars? Can your ‘soul 
claim relationship with the Creator?” 





Prof. Massey’s Great Sermon 


THE Progressive Farmer recently asked 
its readers if they had read Prof. 
Massey’s sermon on agriculture. I have, 
and will say it is not merely fine, but 
superfine. 

What gives it such a mighty push is 
that it points out in letters of fire the 
great, divine truths that we farmers do 
not, in the larger sense of the word, own 
our land, but that the land belongs to the 
Lord and we only hold it in trust as ten- 
ants of the Almighty, and hence have no 
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right to abuse this divine trust. 

Prof. Massey with all his great and 
wholesome teachings could not rectify all 
the evils connected with farming, but he 
could and did make large inroads against 
these evils. And every farm and part of 
a farm, every farmhouse and garden, and 
all farming people that he helped to make 
better will be a monument to his mem- 
ory. J. R. BURROUGHS. 

Okolona, Ark. 





ORKS in mucilege and cement bottles won’t 


trade-mark sign, there you can 
there you will find the Polarine Chart, which speci- 


get the right 


Oil for your Tractor Truck or Car 


Not just “oil,” but the RIGHT wu is what you want, 
for service and economy. The right oil is Polarine; 
made in four grades—Medium, |Heavy, Heavy X 


same and always the 


best, no matter where or when you get it. 


Wherever you see the 
et the oil. And 


that’s the right oil for 


your particular motor; covering every popular make 
of car, truck or tractor. 


The dealer will show and explain 
this chart; 


and he’ll give you, on re- 
booklet, “Making Motors 


Run Smoother”--the most compre- 
hensive and instructive thing of the 


published. 


Consult the Polarine Chart and put 


right kind of oil into your 


crank case. 
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stick if a little glycerine is rubbed ovér 
them, 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“ADVANTAGES OF 
RICHER CREAM” 








$6.75 up. 
FREE with each 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
. No. 2 Size $8.50 
CHAMPION No. 3 Size 10.00 literature. 





DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept.s ATLANTA. GA. 


Canning Machines 
For Farm or Factory. Come 


fully equipped, ready for use, 
5 One Canner given 


tion. Write for descriptive 


FARM CANNER MFG. CO., 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 


blank. 


» y » C. 
elt of an, 916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C 








Write today for free in 
PA | EN T'S ssscion book 
Record of 


Send sketch or model for. persona] opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
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Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 


but are of- 
ten eheaper 
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Wipe ’"Enr Out By The 


Thousands—Loaded Guns 15c 


You press the bellows top and insect death 
belches forth. The cloud is almost invisible. It 
floats and travels like smoke off a cigar into 
every corner and crevice. Insects have no | 
Hofstra closes the skin aries through which 
they breathe. They suffocate by the roomful; 
down to the last fly, ant, roach or other loath- 
some pest. 


“Insect Powder”-Plus the Seeret 
Formula Multiplies Hofstra’s Power 


Many cheap brands are mere powders often 
of doubtful strength. Our secret formula in- 
cluding the purest insect powder, makes Hofstra 
far more deadly to insects. Yet Hofstra is NOT 


a poison—perfectly harmless to humans. Safe 
to use anywhere, even around In- —Flies 
sist upon the genuine; (pronounced Hoffstraw) —Ants 
At Grocers and Druggists. —Reaches 
The Hofstra Gun —Bed-bugs 
for 6c, 7 “ec or 10e —Potato bugs 
15c buys a_ ready-loaded, metal Hof- —Cabbage worms 
t: e : clogs; unaffected . . 
poe 4 md Refill it as few cents had —Chicken mites 
load from Bulk Hofstra, sold in 30c, 60c and many others. 


and $1.20 packages. HOFSTRA MFG. CO.. 
414 N. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 

















HAND DUSTER 


$18.00 


Back Duster 
$55.00 


NORTH WESTERN ONTARIO 
(CANADA) 


Comprising the 
DISTRICTS OF KENORA, RAINY RIVER 
AND THUNDER BAY. 


A Great Opportunity for 
Intending Settlers 


The land is easily cleared. Grain and vege- 

es grow as well and im as great variety as 
im the older part of the Province. Wheat Jias 
been u of as good quality as ‘“Mani 
toba Ne. 1 Hard.” Game is plentiful amd of 
many kinds and fish abounds in the rivers 
and lakes. 
The summers are warm and the wi 
and bracing, but the diyness of the 
phere makes the cold les fet. 
Much of this land is within 10 or 15 miles 
of large cities or towns. With excellent rail 
ways and highways, good markets are assured. 
If you are plauning to own a farm of your 
own, you may have 160 acres of this. rich | 
agricultural: lend, in some townships free, and [ 
in others at 50 cents per acre. Land closer to 
centres not owned by the Province may be 
purchased from $2 per acre up. 

For information, write 
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Atomizing dusters — they 
save poison approved by 
Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama 

Best by Three years test 


Vrite for Booklet. 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


Milledgeville, Ga 
Exclusive distributors 4a .) 
and N. C. Large sellers of Calcium 
Arsenate Our recom 
mends dusting 
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S. H. WILSON, Ontario Government Coleni- | 

Write Us For Prices ization Agent, Port Arthur, Ontarie. } 
SOUTHEAS HON. MANNING DOHERTY, Minister of | 
Agriculture, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. | 

CAN CO. : 
ATLANTA, @A. w Naat 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











QUALITY CHICKS—Boitom Priees| SUPERIOR CHICKS 


: 25, $3.75; Se, 
Twenty Thousand Chicks Each Wednesday. 
. By parcel post. 


©. A. NORMAN, Box 301, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


CHICKS ——~ stand Reds, White 


Prom Reeord Jegee.--. Tans Detivery Guaranteed. We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
Berea se ee ear hed Sckatea iis | | (GCS Pascen Sie Lire gsial pecrniocd 
; ' 5 3. i ngtons, White vid. 
‘yandottes wn$6.50; 100. $12: 500, $50. Lowest quality. 


deliveries agg our larze, Ya 
Bex 8-13 Windsor, Me. : 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 











Reecks and White . 18 per 100. | White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, llc. 
White and Brown ghorns, per 100. | White Rocks, Reds. White Wyandottes, Buff Orpinc- 
Assorted, Selected flock. mated for high | tons, t2c. 9c. Assorted large breeds. ic. 
production, KENTUCKY HATCHERY, Caialog Free. 

. 332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. | MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, M0. 








The Progressive Farmer ‘. 


In ‘The: Poultry Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 


Chicken Pox or Sorehead 


ROBABLY no disease is as common or 

as troublesome as chicken pox, in most 
of our Southern states. Some sections 
can expect it every year, at different 
periods during the 
summer and fail, 
from May until Oc- 
tober. Chicken pox 
attacks all ages of 
chickens. 

Symptoms.—S mall 
grayish spots appear 
on the comb, wattles, 
and face. The spots 
multiply rapidly, turn 
dark in color and in prolonged 
spread to all parts of the body. Matured 
birds seldom die from this disease, except 





MR. WOOD 


cases, 


where scabs close_the eyes the birds 
starve to death. 
Preventive Measures. — Preventive 


measures should be used during the hot 
summer months. Keep houses and yards 
clean and sanitary. When not feeding 
milk, administer a dose of Epsom salts 
using a pound for each 100 birds. 
ers of sulphur mixed with the dry mash, 
using 1 or 2 pounds to 100 pounds of 
mash, will condition the birds, and either 
check this disease or cause it to be inva 
mild form. Inoculated sulphur, sold by 
will an 


some fertilizer companies, swer 
the same purpose and is more economica! 
When using either, it shouid be fed for 


three weeks and then omitted for two 
weeks, then fed for three more, etc. All 
runty, weak, defective birds should be 


disposed of, as these would be the first to 
contract and spread the disease. 


Treatments.—Catch and isolate all 
birds showing chicken pox scabs. Re- 
move scabs and paint infected spots wit! 
tincture of iodine. Scabs should be 
burned. Permanganate of potash should 


1 


ve used in the drinking water for wall 
birds. Carbolated vaseline, 10 per 


Flow- * 


applied to infected area. will give very 
good results. In serious cases it may be 
necessary to make several applications. 

V accination.—Vaccinating for chicken- 
pox has been very successful in many sec- 
tions. Many commercial concerns are 
advising farmers and poultrymen to vac- 
cinate all birds as a preventive measure, 
This procedure is unnecessary. It is not 
advisable to vaccinate unless the disease 
is in your flock, or in the immediate 
vicinity.. The vaccine can be purchased 
from commercial laboratories or state 
institutions. It is advisable to obtain vac- 
cine as near home as possible, and not 
until needed, as it deteriorates rapidly, 

Operation consists of injecting one 
cubic centimeter of the vaccine under the 
skin, underneath the wing where there 
are few feathers. This is done by the 
use of a hypodermic syringe. If many 
birds are to be treated, a syringe holding 
not less than six cubic centimeters will 
be found advisable. Needle should be 
about 18 guage and about two inches long. 
Young chicks should not be vaccinated. 


Care of the Growing Stock 


HE present growing stock will be 

next winter’s egg and profit pro- 
ducers and should not therefore be neg- 
lected. Ii possible, give them free range 
on green crops. Furnish them with 
clean, sanitary, spacious roosting quar- 
ters. Oyster shell should be ayailable at 
all time and cool fresh water should be 
supplied in clean containers under shade 
at least twice a day. Different ages and 
sizes should be kept separate if possible, 
or the smaller ones will be mistreated 
and underfed. Growing stock should be 
kept away from the matured stock when 
Milk is a food, a tonic, and a 
conditioner, and should be fed continu- 
ously when available. The milk con- 
tainer should be washed daily and kept 
clean and sanitary. Never feed moldy ~ 
milk. 


possible. 


Pickin’s Among the Smiles 


WHAT CITY YOUNGSTERS KNOW OF 
NATURE 





Fo! LOWING are answers given by a 

grade i a city school to som mature- 
study questi 

How would you recognize goldenrod? dan- 
delions? wild asters? ‘Answer W iz 
eyes. 

What makes it possible for a grass 
to make such long jumps? God hei 
little grasshoppers jump. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


| —*-By J. P. Aley —— 








Bout DE TIME AH SORTER 
GITS KETCHED UP wip 
DE RES’ O’ MAH WORK 


, 


DIS HEAH PESKY STove- 


WOOD PILE ALLUuUZ 
OP ee, 


eet ere 


PLAYS oOuT 


~~ 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey’s two kin’ o’ folks whut’s well- 


off: one uv ’em got money en fother gat 
‘orains—en Ah’s flat busied bof’ ways! 


Why shouldn’t we kill 


won't like you if you do. 


partridges? Th 


Name three 
matoes, and 


vegetables. An Corn, t 


pickl 


swer: 


A cow and 
plemt that has 


Name two breeds of cattle 


What is a weed? A little 


What is the 
mn if out 


a refrigerator? 


and kill all the~ 


every few days 





How would you recognize a potato beetle? 
When it was on a potato. 
Of what 


use to a plant are its leav 


They make it look better. 

What makes it possible ior a grasshoppe 
t> take such long jumps? He takes a long 
ramning start and then jumps. 

How many toes has 2 hog? Five, one 

foot. 


Of what value is the sun to us? It dries - 


» h 
hair. 





Of; what elements is water composed? 


fo.sture, 


FROM EXAMINATIONS 


here were no Christians among the early 


Gauls; they were mostly lawyers. 

In 1620 the Pilgrims crossed the ocean 
This is known as Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Algebraical symbols are used when you 
don't know what you are talking about. 
The climate is caused by hot and cold 
weather. 


A bruit is an imperfect beast; man is 4 


perfect beast. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
HAT was the best bet ever made? 
2. What word is it, which by changing 
a single letter, become its own opposite? 
3. Why 1s a baby like a sheaf of wheat? 


Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 


WHAT is the difference between a mouse and 
a young lady? One harms the cheese, 
the other charms the “he’s.” 
2. Why is a shoeblack like an editor? Be- 
cause he polishes the understandings of his 
patrons. 


3. Wh 
like o 


are persons with short memories 
ceholders? . They are always for- 


getting everything. 
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POULTRY AND ECCS 
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Purebred Cockerels for Sale—From 8S. ¢ we ite 
hens that are bred to lay Trapuest ils 
ees in one year 1! Ks-old cockere ‘ls, 
« The Dailay Leghorn Yards, Lytle Houte, , 
Ala 





Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) | 


Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
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ishel. P. Miehl, Foley, Ala. 


juart, delivered Geo, 





ud Suy eans—Most all va- 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 





per Ib.; 10 a or more, 


it Fr. OR Westinis ter Appler and Fal- 


china oats. Also Abrussl tye, Maret Porm & Gerd 





ORPINGTONS : 
“Pure High Bred Buff Orpingtous—-Hens, _cockerels 
and = pullets, Write for prices. Mrs. H. Etheridge, 


Sparks, Ga 








_CANE AND SORGHUM 


“Early Orang 
ia-Caroliua Seed Co,, Atlanta, Ga 


CLOVER 








» and Amber--Write for 














e 


PLYMOUTH _ROCKS Clover—trimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, Red Clover, 

“White Rocks—-Hatchi: Sgas—83 for 15. Exhibition Bur Clover, Alfaifa—RBest American grown seed. Writ 
rite ks utehi $3 ft 5. ’ , ant rela-Carol Seed Co F 
tock, trapnested, Fishel strain, C. A. Moreland, "2% DFices: Ge la-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Newnan, Ga, 


_B ABY CHICKS 


Chicks—8e up. Catalog and partic “lars free. Quick 
delivery. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 








Baby Chicks—Specially priced. Tompkins and Car- 
ver. Great layers. Reds, 100, $12.50: 50, $6.54 Fam- 
us Ferris and Wyckoff Leghorns, 100, $10; 50, $5.50. 
Free range big boned stock, from the red hills of 





Mexican 
eee Americus 





CORN 


Seed & Supply Co., Americus, Ga. 


Americus, Ga 





“PEAS 





Georgia. Order now. You take no risk bere. Chicks 
that please or “money refunded. Blue Ribbon Hatch- 





Cowpeas 


June Seed Corn-—90c peck; $3.50 bushel. 


100 Ms., 20e 


Most all varieties. Write for price. Gevr- 
ery, Atlanta, Ga. gia-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga 


POTATOES 





(19) 641 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Improved Lovkout Mountai Seed Iri 


$2.4 er t ishel V. H. Jock 








Im} roved Lou kout Mounta s l 
The Pinkeye variety $1.65 bush 
R Oneot Al 
Potatoes—-Lovl M s 
Jun ad duly 4 j st 
ICES. GWoorgia-Carolla Seed Cv A 


sh P ocs— PARADA ARLE ARAL L LS RAR ARALR AAP PAPA 
sbero, Ala Received Car Barley Matt alt, Southern Corn Meal 
- fo ~ . ~ on Will ship small quantities. Southern Ware- 
s. Thor e Co., Ror kmart, Ga. 
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7 . ; ; Our er 
‘ t Jit 4 Qu ned 
t t kind 4 Wr i 

‘ \ddress G. M, Minnich, 601 Canal Rd., 
Clev oO} 

SALESMEN 

Fru Tree Salesme ~ Profitabl pleasan ’ ‘ in 
work. Good side line for farme teachers and Dally Yi ah of production life 
Per went b workers Writ toc Fs - 
terms. Coneord Nurse ries, Dept 5 Concord The profitable solution ts 


MACHINERY 


ae a 


Any advertisement ne uld be in our office 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mfils, Water W 
VeLoach ¢ Atlant Ga 


For Saie--One 15-30 Wallis tractor 


Yellow Kid grain thresher. Melrose 
MeShan, Ala 





second-hand 


Rent hall Pe anut Picker 
running order. Price 
a 


days before it is scheduled to appear 


heels 


° yy 
Stock 


— With re 
$100, 
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ee AYRSHIRES 
QUALITY + QUANTITY = AYRSHIRES 


mbers of the Seuthern Ayr 
il _ experiences with 


at least Ask the following m 


‘latior 











WATER OAK PLANTATION, Taehgenee, Fla. 
Seen HIGHLAND OAK ARM, Pierce. 

Avery BOSTON. FLORIDA nme. Tallahas ss08, Fila. 
Farm, PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 














J. P. SHORTHORNS 











ver Oil 
Milt 





kind recommended 
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{ ¢ t slo0 rice $100. aov0d ago! ™ 

elling. CC. C. Shas Pu rvis Miss SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
rd = a - their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 

10-20 Tractor and Saw Mill- —In A-1 condition, has in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 

been run less ) and will « “ut 6.090 to | the market For information, write 
8.000 per day good money with this AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
mill, but has iat, requires all his time, | 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, !Ilinols. 
Sox 83, Sipsey, 


Gover 


tional Harvester, 
Engin 


Ase, IS a evil Dusting Ma: hos THE FARMER'S. CATTLE: 
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| THE FARMERS CATTLE 
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[wey DONT NOU GWE 7, 
Him SUMPIN TO MAKE } 
2HIM EAT. —____—. 


o- 


OES WWE GIVE HIM 


ro 
Re RY KIND OF MEDICIN 


DEY 1S BUT IT DONT DO 





hiegyt Good * oe 





—E , 


HORACE, THE F. ARN TER LAD—“Good Medicine For Skinny Mules” 
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By Pat Gordon 
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Take the Advice of Your 
Government Experts in 
Fighting the Boll Weevil 


EW FANGLED ways and means of controlling the boll weevil 


are constantly being exploited to the cotton grower. 


Vast sums of money have been spent by cotton farmers for various 
contraptions which “now adorn junk heaps all the way back toTexas.” 


Claims are always glittering,—easy, scarcely any labor required, no 
night work, little cost and wonderful results. 


There is one sure way of being right—-FOLLOW THE ADVICE 
OF YOUR GOVERNMENT EXPERT. 


He is continually experimenting, testing, proving. His life work 
is to solve the agricultural problems that confront you. 
Back of him are the unlimited financial 

and man-power resources of the nation. 


His advice today is to dust your cotton with 
Calcium Arsenate. If any new method 
or mixture will improve results, he will be 
the first to know it and recommend it to you. 


ROOT 


SADDLE GUN 


Endorsed by Federal and State Authorities 


One Root Saddle Gun will dust 

50 acres of cotton per season. A 
Patent feed mechanism distributes (agai 
poison in uniform coating, per- . 
fectly atomized with air. Can’t 

clog nor pack. 


Slow easy cranking with either or 
both hands. Gears are bronze packed in 
rease; no lubrication required during 
life of gun. Runs on ball bearings. Noz- 
: zles are adjustable to any height plant or 
Builconthe width of rows. 


same prin- 
ciple as the 
~ 


Saddie Tank is rust-proof metal painted inside 
Gun. Perfectly ° 
balanced; operates and out. Fan and fan housing are 


on ball bearings; 


gears bronze aluminum. 
packed in grease. : : - ° b: 
Will poison 7 to 10 acres of Don’t wait until the last minute to get your 
attempt a larger acreage Root Guns. Thousands of growers were un- 
with ANY hand gun. able to get guns or poison when the weevil 
got busy last season. All the better dealers 
have Roots on hand ready for delivery. For 
catalog or more information write us or the 


nearest distributor. 








R. W. Powell & Brother Goldsboro, N. C. McInnis Distributing Co. Meridian, Miss. 
Lee County Cotton Oil Co.. . . . . . Sanford, N.C. R. B. George Machinery Co Dallas, Tex. 
Harris Hardware Company .. . . Washington, N.C. Moline-Hooper Co. Memphis, Tenn. 

Macon, Ga. Stratton-Warren Hdwe. Co Memphis, Tenn. 


TH E R O O - ag ig my Vie rma Co 
. J. Dunn Machinery Co Atlanta, Ga. ssell- » Seed Co 
Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co. . amo Russell-Heckle Seed Co. . . . . . . a 


Monroe HardwareCo. . . . . «+ «+ « « 


COSTS LESS ny Kary meg . a Be tak Ee Seca aie Alexandria Flour & Feed Co. . .. . Alexandria, La. 
Bedsole-Colvin Drug Co Mobile. Ala. Hodges-Skannal Co Shreveport, La. 


BECA USE IT TE « «6 «6 © 6. 6 ¢ Greenville, Miss. McRae Wholesale Hardware Co.. . . . Helena, Ark. 
P. P. Williams & Co Vicksburg, Miss. Lee Wilson & Company Wilson, Ark. 


‘NGEST! THE ROOT MANUFACTURING CO. 


LONGEST! 1103 POWER AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Saddle 
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